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important, but in our opinion perfectly right contemptuous mistrust. It is not to be wondered at 
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4% and necessary decision in regard to the Air Force 
was announced by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. While people talk solemnly 
about the defences of various parts of the Empire, the 
simple fact is that England, and particularly the capital 
of the Empire, is utterly undefended. London is a 
helpless city. In these circumstances the Prime Minister 
would have been in his duty if he had not 
provided a reasonable insurance against attack, however 
unlikely at the moment any attack may seem to be. 
But in describing the Government’s policy Mr. Baldwin, 
as we should have expected, showed himself most 
sincerely anxious to avoid anything in the nature of 
provocation or He earnestly deprecated a 
race in armaments, and he prayed for an inter- 
national agreement on the limitation of air forces on 
the lines of the Washington Conference. He definitely 
invited other Governments to give such an agreement 
their most careful consideration. 

* * * * 

As for the policy adopted, it may be summarized in 
this way. In addition to the essential requirements of 
the Navy and the Army and the Overseas commit- 
ments, British air power must include a Home Defence 
Force strong enough to protect us against the strongest 
single air force within striking distance of this country. 
The Force is to be organized in part on a Regular per- 
manent military basis, and in part on a Territorial or 
Reserve basis. The fullest use will be made of civilian 
skill and daring so that the Regular Force may be quickly 
expanded in time of need by the Reserve Force. In 
the first instance the Home Defence Force will consist 
of fifty-two squadrons. This means an addition to the 
authorized strength of the R.A.F. of thirty-four squadrons. 
The Air Minister, Sir Samucl Hoare, stated that the 
new expenditure this year would not exceed £500,000, 
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that there is no progress to record towards a settlement 
of Reparations. It must be however, that the 
immediate excuse or reason for another week’s delay 
is that France cannot act without Belgium, and Belgium 
is still without a Government when we write on Thursday, 
though it is hoped within a day or two M. Theunis will 
have reconstructed his Cabinet. 


added, 


* . * . 

The American authorities are evidently determined, 
for the present at all events, to interpret the decision of 
the Supreme Court about the Prohibition law as though 
it forbids liquor to be brought within the three-mile 
limit in any cireumstances—even though the liquor be 
under a Customs seal. In the ‘ Baltic,’ the ‘ Berengaria,’ 
and other ships the American Treasury oflicials broke 
the seals and seized the liquor. The shipowners, of 
course, hoped that the drink under seal would be allowed 
to remain, as it were, in since it was intended 
entirely for use on the eastward voyage. The drink that 
was available during the westward voyage was a rationed 
amount, all of which used up before the vessels 
reached the three-mile limit. When the Volstead Act 
was passed nobody, of course, foresaw in what legal 
meshes, and in what tangles of international usage, the 
caught up. 


bond, 


was 


American nation would be 
* * * * 

The self-denying ordinance the 
has indeed become a question of imposing the ordinance 
upon others, even though of those others, such 
as France and Italy, are actually required by law to 


of American people 


some 


earry alcohol for the daily use of the crews of their 
ships. Incidentally America is, of course, handicapping 
herself in the running of her own Mercantile Marine, 


for we hear of many American travellers to Kurope who 





make a point of embarking in Canada rather than make 














Sean, 
the voyage in dry ships. We must strongly deprecate, | pointed out that the Bill would destroy the National 
however, any suggestion (though we do not know that | Agreement, upon which all the hopes, not only of the 
it has been made by any responsible person) that the | coalowners, but of the “miners themselves, “de 1 : 
legal ruling in America was in any way inspired by a | No one denies that the National Agreement holds ey 
wish to help the American Shipping Board. It is abso- | good prospect for the future, though owing to the one 
lutely certain that the decision of the Supreme Court, | depression the owners are making little or no onli 
which rightly enjoys enormous prestige and world-wide | and the miners generally are getting poor wages Bur 
respect, was in every sense a genuine and independent | what would happen if Mr. Adamson’s Bill wee 
one. stituted for the Agreement? Some of the lower-grade 
+ * * * mines, which could not afford the new wages, would be 
In any ease, particularly since Americans cannot shut down, and everywhere the lowest-paid miners 
possibly be prevented from coming to Europe via Canada, would be the first to suffer. Consumers of coal all over 
the American Shipping Board has added another little the country would have to pay more, and in nearly all 
disadvantage to the existing disadvantages of the great trades which are barely able to carry on as it is unem. 
cost of repairs, wages and so forth in America, all of ployment would be caused. The National Agreement, 
which make American competition in shipping almost | Moreover, contains a valuable principle which is capable 
impossible of success. Sober critics have estimated the of extension to other trades—if only the miners will 
subsidy that will be necessary to enable the American | hold on till its benefits are felt, as they certainly will be, 
Shipping Board to carry on at about £25,000,000 a year. The second reading of the Bill was defeated by 230 votes 
We do not record such an opinion with any satisfaction. | to 154. 
There is no reason why Englishmen should regard the 
growth of American shipping with jealousy. That a The Labour Party Conference opened on Tuesday in 
great trading nation should have a large merchant | London. One of its first acts was to reaffirm by “ 
fleet is right and inevitable, and we should gain rather | majority of 2,514,000 on a card vote the decision not 
than lose in the long run by its existence. to admit to affiliation the Communist Party of Great 
* + * * Britain. Mr. Newbold, the only Communist M.P., has 
been refused the Labour Party whips. The presidential 
address was delivered by Mr. Sidney Webb. He said 
that the gradual evolutionary change in the Parlia- 
mentary status of the Labour Party made it necessary 
for the Party henceforth to speak and to act under 
the sense of liability that at any moment it might be 
charged with taking office. He pointed out that if the 
curve of Labour votes continued to rise at the rate 
recorded since 1900, the Labour Party would have a 
clear Parliamentary majority about the year 1926, 
This reminds us of the calculation made by an artist’s 
young wife when one of her husband’s sketches, which 
took half an hour to do, was sold for £10. His incom 
was demonstrably going to be £7,000 a year. 
* * * * 





* * x * 


The Shipping Correspondent of the Times has pointed 
out that in its judgment the Supreme Court laid it 
down that ‘ the local sovereign may, out of consideration 
of public policy, choose to forgo the execution of its 
jurisdiction or exert the same in only a limited way.” 
In other words, the political authority is left with full 
discretion. This fact seems to have been generally 
overlooked, and it would not be surprising if ultimately 
the American Treasury officials made use of their dis- 
cretion. There is, perhaps, a cause for satisfaction in 
the fact that British ships have been dealt with by these 
Federal oflicials and not by the police of New York State 
—sinee New York State has withdrawn its approval of 
Prohibition. A few Irish police anxious to “ rub it in” 
to hated England might have carried out the task of 
inspecting and removing the liquor in a manner—to | Mr. Webb went on to denounce the policy of violence, 
put it mildly—very different from the noticeable suavity | which he said would result only in misery and futility. 
of those who actually enforced the law. As for the | Violence only destroyed and was incapable of con- 
legality of American action from the international | struction. Real democratic Government was that which 
point of view, it seems that it cannot be questioned. arrived at decisions “by counting heads, not by 

* x * x breaking them.” The three principal features of 
economic life to-day, according to Mr. Webb, were the 
supersession of free competition among capitalists by 
subtle forms of trust and monopoly, the sinister influence 
of rich men in all important issues of Government, in 
the Press and even in education, and the persistence 
and universality of unemployment. ‘‘ Both Liberals 
and Conservatives,’ he said, “‘ have entirely failed to 
apply their minds to these three fundamental economic 
problems.” That is not true. However, Mr. Webb's 








In the House of Commons on Thursday, June 21st, 
Mr. Adamson, for the Labour Party, moved the second 
reading of the Coal Mines Amendment Bill, the object 
of which was to amend the Coal Mines Minimum Wage 
Act of 1912. The point was to provide a minimum 
wage to correspond to the increased cost of living 
to-day, and to extend the principle to the surface 
workmen who were excluded from the Act of 1912. 
The debate was without bitterness, but it must also be | ! 2 ‘ : 
said without enthusiasm, on the part of the Labour | interpretation of the meaning of democracy was 
Party. Many Labour Members were absent. The sup- | welcome renege to some recent presidential addresses 
porters of the Bill painted a very gloomy picture of at the Labour Party Conference. 
the present conditions, which Mr, Adamson called ° . . ° 
“simply appalling.” Unfortunately, Mr. Adamson dis- In the House of Commons on Friday, June 2nd, the 
missed as almost irrelevant the essential question, | Universities Bill was read a second time without a 
“Where is the money to come from?” His argument | division. Mr. Wood, President of the Board of Educa- 
that the middleman was one of the main sources of the | tion, who moved the second reading, said that it would 
present trouble was significant, and one would like to be impossible to exaggerate the debt owed to Mr. Asquith 
know whether or not better organization would eliminate, | and his colleagues on the Royal Commission. 'Theit 
not the desirable services of the middleman, but those Report, which was the foundation of the Bill, had been 
which are parasitic. a “repository of wise sense and judicious conclusion.” 

= Mr. Asquith declared that the Report had finally dis 

Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, replying for the Government, | pelled “the fiction that Oxford and Cambridge were 
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places where the children of well-to-do parents were 
offered a fossilized curriculum in the intervals of boating 
and cricket.” The general sense of the House was that 
the Bill was rightly framed to.save the essential collegiate 
gvstem of Oxford and Cambridge, to throw these 
Universities more than ever open to those whose chance 
to get there is the possession of brains rather than of 
money, and to submit the Universities to only so much 
control as is strictly involved in the subsidies. 
* k x * 


Mr. J. J. Lawson, a Labour Member, was alone in 
declaring that the object of the Bill was “ to maintain 
a class dominance.” Perhaps the most interesting 
question raised was whether Cambridge in return for her 
subsidy should be compelled to make women full members 
of the University, as has already been done at Oxford. 
Personally, we wish that Cambridge would do spon- 
taneously what is in any case inevitable. We believe 
that she would earn more good will than she would lose 
by doing so. This is not unimportant, as in the end 
the old Universities will have to depend, as they have 
done in the past, mainly on private benefactions for 
the proper development of the University, for the adequate 
paying of those who teach, and for the much-needed 
pension funds. It is very desirable, however, that 
Cambridge should remain a self-governing University in 
every sense, and guidance from the State should be in 
the form of advice, not compulsion. 

* * * * 

On Friday, June 22nd, the result of the Poll in 
the Tiverton Division of Devonshire was declared. It 
was as follows :— 


Mr. F. D. Acland (L.) .. oe 12,041 
Col. Acland-Troyte (C.) .. are 11,688 
Mr. F. Brown (Ind. Lab.) 495 


This was a Liberal gain. In the November election a 
Conservative (Mr. H. W. Sparkes) held the seat. The 
change is that nearly a thousand votes which had been 
riven to the Labour candidate were transferred to Mr. 
Acland, 
* * * * 

The result of the Morpeth Election was also announced 
on Friday, June 22nd. In this case the majority was 
larger :— 


Mr. Robert Smillie (Lab.) ee ee 20,058 
Mr. IF’. C. Thornborough (L.) «+ -- 13,087 
6,966 


It was not surprising that Mr. Smillie should have gained 
a fairly substantial majority in this constituency. The 
seat had previously been held by a Labour Member, 
and the only change was that Mr. Smillie received nearly 
two thousand more votes than his predecessor, 

* *K * * 

The platform out of sight, and the voice of “ the 
wizard ’” out of earshot, Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches 
often make rather poor reading. That, at least, is what 
many must have felt who were not at the Oxford Union 
on Thursday, June 2lst, or at the University New 
Reform Club on the next day. The motion at the 
Union was “ That the Treaty of Versailles is devoid of 
the principles of wisdom and justice.” Mr. Lloyd 
George, naturally, being in part responsible for it, main- 
tained that it was not so devoid. He pointed to the 
clauses which brought into being the League of Nations, 
the International Labour organization, and the freedom 
of oppressed States. Thus he gained his point, for the 
word “devoid ”’ was too sweeping. But, had he been 
pressed a little harder, he might have found his position 
less easy. He spoke of the Fourteen Points, and stated 
that the observance of them was simply not one of the 
conditions upon which Germany laid down her arms, 


This apparently was accepted by his audience. A letter 
from Mr. Harold Temperley in the Times of Wednesday, 
stating the exact events at the time of the Armistice, 
definitely shows the opposite to have been the case. 
So that even on facts, apart from theories about justice, 
Mr. Lloyd George appears to have been wrong. 

* x * * 

In his New Reform Club speech, Mr. Lloyd George 
enumerated some of the conditions of post-War England : 
“Insufficient nourishment, bad housing, lack of due 
care for health, lack of the essentials of a healthy exist- 
ence, inadequate leisure.” ‘‘ Men have a right to the 
essentials of civilized existence.’ All this was leading 
up to Liberal Reunion, and what Liberalism would do 
for the country. This is not the first time Mr. Lloyd 
George has made these promises, and he curiously fails 
to see that the absence of their fulfilment requires some 
explanation, and that by merely repeating the promises, 
each time in a more seductive form, he risks being 
compared to the child who cried “Fire!” so often that 
the men with the hose-pipes grew tired of needless 
expeditions to her house. Some better evidence of a 
prospect of carrying out his propositions is required 
than these picturesque reiterations. 

* * * * 

At the St. Martin’s Theatre on the afternoon of 

Thursday, June 21st, there was a debate as part of the 


Playbox scheme of the Reandean management. The 
house was filled to hear Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Com- 


mander Kenworthy and Mr. Bernard Shaw argue about 
the meaning of the play R.U.R. Mr. Chesterton, taking 
for granted the symbolical reference of the play to 
industry and capitalism, was at his most amusing when 
he talked about the “headlong yet casual” rise of 
capitalism. To him Bright and Cobden were reckless, 
romantic figures who committed their country to—they 





knew not what. Those “ rollicking blades’ evidently 
| had no suspicion of the truth that the directors of an 
| over-mechanized life might cause a super-Robot to 
| produce exactly what he liked and starve out every- 
body else. The only culmination to such a process would 
| be that the people would rise up and remove the super- 
Robot. Mr. Kenworthy saw in the play lessons on the 
madness of war and the need of internationalism. That 
was why the men of science, in one act of the play, 
became alarmed by what they had created and tried 
to break down the cohesion of the Robots. 
* * * * 

Mr. Shaw, seizing on a phrase of Mr. Chesterton’s, 
to the effect that the man of science had no philosophy 
of human happiness, said that the last thing he wanted 
was to have happiness imposed upon him. He had 
tried happiness which had been prepared for him, and he 
“did not like it.” ‘* After all,’’ he said, “ you are all 
Robots, because you have all had your opinions—if not 
your happiness—imposed upon you.” The only solution 
was to Robotize the world a little more instead of a 
little less, to make it, in fact, so highly organized that 
everybody would have to do a modicum of disagreeable 
and necessary work, and then there would be more 
leisure for people to find happiness in their own way, 
which was the only way. It was certainly an enter- 
taining debate, though at the end of it one felt that 
the fringes of the philosophy of Robotry had been barely 
ruffled. We should have preferred a discussion on the 
even wider meaning of the Insect Play, but that play 
was unfortunately killed by the indifference of London, 

* * * * 
Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 i ; 





Thursday week, 101%; a year ago, 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALDWIN. 

J HEN fifty years hence a new book is written on the 
Prime Ministers of England, Mr. Baldwin’s acces- 
sion to that great post will be treated as one of the most 
significant things in its history. This will not be because 
of his swift, almost sudden, rise to power, but because of 
something much subtler. What is really memorable in 
the matter is the complete acquiescence not merely of 
the Unionist and Conservative Party, but of the country 
as a whole in Mr. Baldwin’s tenure of office. There 
has been an almost universal agreement that he is the 
right man in the right place. A sense of inevitability 
surrounds his Premiership, which would have caused 
amazement if it had not somehow or other come about 
so smoothly and so easily. And yet inevitability is too 
hard a word. It seems to suggest a kind of forceful 
doom which people might have wanted to avoid but 
could not. Mr. Baldwin’s rise to power was not accepted 
with this type of inevitability. It was rather with the 
feeling with which one says: “ I have felt for years that 
this was what ought to happen.” But here comes 
another sense of mystification. The country could not 
justly say that, because it had not known Mr. Baldwin 
for years. The mass of his fellow-citizens had not known 
him even for months. And yet, somehow or other, a 
sense of complete friendliness and confidence suddenly 
invaded the general mind. The people of Britain all at 
once began to feel that they must really have known him 
long ago. In fact, that thing happened which is so 
pleasant, though so rare, in private life. You mect aman 
in a railway carriage, or in a steamer, or in a country inn, 
or at a friend’s dinner-table, and it is a case of attraction 
at first sight. You seem drawn to your new acquaintance 
by invisible ties, and in a few minutes get upon a footing 
with him which only exists for you in the case of two or 

three other people. ‘‘ The reason no man knows.” 

This is what has happened between Mr. Baldwin and 
the British People. They feel instinctively that they 
know him through and through and can trust him, 
and the mass of them would be quite indignant if anyone 
were to insist that they had no right to adopt such an 
attitude. Punch, with that happiness of touch which 
is the patent and peculium of the only comic newspaper 
in the world, which has been able to maintain the balance 
between kindliness and humour, satire and decency, for 
over eighty years, hit upon the extreme characteristic 
impression of the situation in its principal cut of last 
week. Translating the national feeling into the terms 
of broad comedy, Punch depicted the nation’s satisfaction 
with complete accuracy. Britannia, as the elderly lady 
of the house, leans back in her chair absolutely happy 
and contented : Why worry about the domestic problem 
when she has got so supremely satisfactory a servant in 
Baldwin ?—a servant who can do everything that is 
wanted and who is in fact “ a perfect treasure.”’ Britannia 
knows that she has got a good thing and means to stick 
to it. No doubt, as we have already suggested, the 
cynic will say: “ Where is your proof? This tone of 
easy optimism about Mr. Baldwin is all very well, but 
how do you know that it is not based on a whim or a 
fancy ? Wait and see.” To that argument one can 
only reply with a kind of tu quogue! We are contented 
to wait and see because we are quite confident that the 
country’s instinctive trust in Mr. Baldwin will prove 
well deserved. To put it in another way, though we 


cannot be certain that he will make a success of his 
Premiership, we are quite certain that he will deserve 
such success, and that he will maintain his good fortune 





—<<<< 


by the arts by which he rose. But we lose touch b 
talking about Mr. Baldwin’s arts. He has none, or ain 


we must say of him what Burke so nobly said about 
Mr. Baldwin’s predecessor, Lord Rockingham: “ 77;, 


” 


virtues are his arts.” The arts that taught Mr, Baldwin 
to rise were sincerity, strength of purpose, and that 
kindly realism which makes a man see things as they 
and yet not be hardened or disillusioned. : 

Mr. Baldwin is never under any temptation to play the 
part of Hamlet. There is no shilly-shally in his nature 
just as there is no attempt to get round people ome 
when there is the excuse that it is good for the country 
that they should be “ got round.” He makes no attempt 
to be a spellbinder. Yet such is the inherent irony of 
human affairs that it is by this very negation of subtlety 
and persuasiveness, this refusal to use the wiles of the 
political magician, that Mr. Baldwin has in fact spell- 
bound the English people. What always proves the 
sovereign and universal attraction to Englishmen is sim- 
plicity and directness of mental attitude, especially when 
it is joined to intellectual force. The British people were 
so greatly taken with Lord Hartington, so willing to 
follow him and to trust him on all great occasions, because 
of two things. The first was that it was obvious that he 
was not trying to decoy them to his view, to turn them 
round or to use the advocate’s artifices to win their 
assent. This negative qualification, strange as it sounds, 
put them again and again at his disposal. What influ- 
enced them almost as greatly was the fact that in spite 
of all his slowness of uptake and want of superficial 
cleverness he was an exceedingly clever man. His 
intellectual grasp was as great as his judgment. No 
doubt he would often say that he could not understand 
things, but when he did say so it was always found 
that his unintelligence in the particular instance was due 
to the simple fact that the thing was unintelligible. 
The people who said they understood it in reality did 
nothing of the kind. Again, when, as on a famous 
occasion, he declared that he had changed his mind 
several times about a great and important Bill in the 
course of a short month, he was only expressing in 
homely terms the fact that the matter was one of great 
complexity and difficulty, and that nothing absolute in 
the way of right or wrong could be affirmed in regard 
to it. Mr. Baldwin, though he is, of course, from many 
points of view a very different person from the late Duke 
of Devonshire, has got the two qualities we have just 
named. He does not want and does not try to manage, 
or cajole, or capture people, and therefore greatly attracts 
them. Nobody can call him a fool. But in addition to 
these qualities he has got something which specially 
commends him to this generation. He has broad sym- 
pathy, great kindliness of nature—in a word, humanity in 
the widest sense of the term. Besides, as all his friends 
know, the Prime Minister has an intense love of literature 
and is finely touched by the things of the spirit. 

The country is thrice blessed who finds a man of such 
a character to lead it. But it has more for congratulation 
than that. Mr. Baldwin is the man of the hour, as well 
as the man of good intent. He has just the qualities 
which we need at this supreme crisis in the nation’s 
fate, for supreme crisis it unquestionably is. To put 
the matter quite openly, Mr. Baldwin has just the qualities 
required to meet the difficulties with the French which 
now cloud the political sky. It has been said, and said 
truly, that it is an easy thing to oppose your enemies. 
The trouble begins when one has to oppose one’s friends. 
Every man with a good heart and a good spirit can put 
up a fight against those whom he dislikes and who dislike 
him. It is when one has to differ with friends, those 


are 


with whom you ardently desire to stand side by side,’ 
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those Whom you wish to see prosper and to share 


your prosperity, that courage fails. Rare, indeed, is 
the man who knows how to be absolutely firm with a 
friend, the man who without flying into a passion can 
pear the bitter reproaches, the doubts and the misunder- 
standings which opposition to a friend is almost bound 
to bring upon his head. How hard, too, it is to endure 
the criticisms of the onlookers who, half understanding 
the case, wonder why onc is so fickle and so wantonly 
forgets old ties in order to favour a newcomer or an enemy. 
If he is to save the nation, to save Europe, indeed to 
save the world, this is the fateful task which Mr. Baldwin 
has got to undertake. We venture to say that he will 
dislike it as much as any man could. But we must also 
say, and say it with complete confidence, that its dis- 
agrecableness will not prevent his undertaking the work 
and carrying it through with absolute singleness of aim. 
He knows that the preservation of all that he holds 
dearest and ought to hold dearest depends upon his acts. 
Here is the talisman that is ultimately going to save us 
and the world. Mr. Baldwin understands the situation. 
But when he understands a thing he makes up his mind, 
and when he makes up his mind he acts, and is not 
paralysed by any sense of risk. He will not flinch. He 
will not abandon the task. He will not let himself be 
mastered by the pathetic, and yet in truth shameful, 
excuse: “I could not do it. It was too cruel.” A 
statesman must be like a surgeon. It is all the better if 
he has “the hand of a lady,’ but he must have also, 
to complete the old apophthegm, “ the heart of a lion.” 
Mr. Baldwin will not fail us, though his task is one of 
theheaviest that have ever been imposed upon a politician. 
We are not made anxious by the thought that he is 
wanting in experience and is new at his job. When 
you have got the right man the fact that he is doing a 
thing for the first time implies no danger. Often, indeed, 
it is an assurance of success. There is an intensity of 
effort, a culmination of will-power in a first-time endeavour 
which carries all before it. Mr. Baldwin will not let the 
world go to ruin because it is so disagreeable to gainsay 
a friend in a passion. He will weather the storm, and 
so the fears of the good and the hopes of the wise go 


with him. J. St. Loe STRACHEY. 


A CONFUSED AND UNORGANIZED 
ANACHRONISM. 

JHE words on the head of this article are taken from 
the Second Interim Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the distribution and prices of agricultural 
products, presided over by Lord Linlithgow. The 
Second Interim Report deals with fruit and vegetables, 
and the confused and unorganized anachronism is Covent 
Garden Market, which, as everybody knows, is the head- 
quarters for the sale and exhibition of fruits, vegetables 
and flowers. The muddle of Covent Garden Market is 
symbolical of the state of the whole industry, and we may 

argue from the one to the other without any injustice. 
In our judgment the failure—for failure it is, whoever 
may be to blame—to market the products of our fertile 
England so that people with little money may be able 
to buy regularly the fresh garden produce which is so 
necessary to good health is nothing less than a tragedy. 
The consumers, or would-be consumers, are there in their 
millions, longing for seasonable fruits and various attrac- 
tive vegetables which never come within their means. 
At the other end of the seale are the growers, struggling 
against adversity which might be represented graphically 
in an allegory as composed (from the growers’ point of 
view) of the railway companies and Covent Garden 
Market. The allegorical figure might be represented as 





a dragon, with enormous jaws and a gigantic maw, whick 
leaves little or no share of the daily profit for the unhappy 
grower. We should not ourselves accept this picture 
as quite true, because the growers, by their mutual 
jealousies and their failure to combine and to get rid 
of unnecessary middlemen and to arrange their own 
marketing, have really created a dragon for themselves. 

Every aspect of the problem is tragic, because while 
the urban consumer grows indignant at the price he has 
to pay in shops for fruit and vegetables, he is hardening 
his heart all the time against the growers, and farmers 
in general, whom he vaguely regards as profiteers. The 
tug-of-war, the conflict of interests between the town and 
the country, is perhaps the most dominant feature in our 
agricultural distress. The townsman will never consent 
to any help being given to the farmer which would make 
the food of the towns cost more, for he thinks, justly 
enough, that he has to pay too much as it is. Yet a 
proper conception of the essential nature of the agricul- 
tural industry would set both the townsman and the 
countryman on common ground, for they are in truth 
partners and not enemies. As it is, prices remain high, 
supplies in the towns are inadequate, and yet at the 
sources of production we hear of crops left to rot upon 
the ground because it is said, truly enough, that it does 
not pay to gather them and send them to market. People 
have fallen into the habit of talking of “ gluts ” as though 
they were a sort of affliction—something in the nature of 
what lawyers call an “ act of God.” But really, the very 
word “ glut” is a confession of failure. It means that 
the business of distribution has broken down, and that 
millions of people who require apples, pears, strawberries, 
plums, cucumbers, marrows, Jerusalem artichokes or 
what not, are unable to buy them because, in spite of the 
abnormal plenty, the price in the shops is still too high. 

The peculiar character of this failure in the art of living 
is that it is a failure in a field where success would be easy. 
To keep the British wheat-grower going is admittedly a 
difficult problem, but in the matter of distributing garden 
produce, as in that of distributing milk and new-laid eggs, 
there is no question of foreign competition, because the 
products are perishable. 

If Lord Linlithgow’s Report does not stir the country 
up to take action and put the machinery of distribution 
in order, nothing will. It points out that occasionally 
there are as many as six intermediaries between grower 
and consumer. This may involve as many as sixteen to 
twenty different handlings of the produce. Much 
produce which is sent to Covent Garden for sale is sent 
back to be retailed, sometimes in the very district from 
which it was consigned. Covent Garden Market is owned 
by a private company, and little or nothing has been done 
to bring it abreast of the times. Railway rates, again, 
are so high that the whole of a possible profit may be 
devoured in the railway journey alone. The Report 
suggests that the railway companies should consider the 
matter at once, not only in the national interests but in 
the ultimate interest of the companies themselves. A 
reference is made to the adoption recently in Scotland 
of an experiment with regard to potatoes whereby the 
scheduled rates were temporarily reduced in order to 
facilitate a movement of supplies to areas where there was 
a local shortage. The railway companies are also advised 
toadopt the “‘cash-on-delivery ’ system for small and suit- 
able consignments. This system has been a great success 
in the United States and other countries. For our part, 
we would add that reduced rates on small parcels should 
be charged not only by the railway companies but by 
the Post Office. Let us have as soon as possible an 
Agricultural Parcel Post. 

Apart, however, from organizations like the railway 
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companies and the Post Office, which could enormously 
aid the easy circulation of fresh garden produce, we must 
look at the problem further, as it concerns the people 
directly engaged in the industry—the growers and the 
distributors. The Report says that the wholesalers, as a 
class, have made satisfactory profits even while the 
growers have been losing. Nevertheless, the whole- 
salers are not very much to blame, as their profits are 
regarded, quite justly we imagine, as the reasonable gains 
of a well-established industry which performs a valuable 
function. More blame is attached to the retailers, who, 
though they are not charged with wickedly enriching 
themselves, are charged with adopting methods which 
are contrary to the public interest. It seems that they 
prefer to make a high percentage of profit on a small 
turnover than to make a low percentage of profits on a 
large turnover. They would rather—to take an imagin- 
ary case—make a profit of 4d. a Ib. on 50 Ibs. of plums 
than a profit of 1d. a tb. on many hundreds of pounds 
of plums. Thus the poor would-be consumer suffers. 
The following figures may not be typical, but they are 
none the less remarkable. In January this year parsnips 
were sold in London in the high-class shops at a gross 
profit of 831 per cent. on wholesale prices. In suburban 
shops the profit was 187 per cent. Dessert apples in 
high-class shops showed a profit of 334 per cent., and in 
middle-class shops of 196 per cent. We are glad to see 
that a good word is said for the man with the barrow. 
“The street barrow,”’ says the Report, “occupies a useful 
place in the scheme of distribution and affords a valuable 
protection to the consumer.” 

The most important recommendation of the Committee 
is that fruit and vegetables should be marketed on co- 
operative lines. By combination and _ organization 
growers could control both the volume and the direction 
of their supplies. The Trades Facilities Act might be 
called in to assist large co-operative enterprises, but for 
less ambitious schemes there is at present no satisfactory 
source of credit in view. Credit facilities certainly ought 
to be available for the distributing machinery of fruit 
and vegetables every bit as much as for ordinary farming. 
It is impossible to over-emphasize the truth that marketing 
is an essential part of production. The railway companies 
would certainly be able to reduce their rates, even on 
their own showing, if they were secure of having larger 
bulks to earry regularly. Growers in all important 
districts ought to have centres for assembling their goods. 
Each of these centres would be in effect a branch of 
Covent Garden. Growers ought also to pack their goods 
more carefully. It has been said that well-packed fruit 
sells itself. There is a great deal of truth in that. Rows 
of radiant fruit in a clean and neat box are their own 
advertisement. They are almost irresistible. Proper 
grading and attention to packing eliminate the expensive 
and incompetent practice of paying for the carriage of 
unsaleable stuff, which only has to be thrown away as 
rubbish when it reaches its destination. And we wonder 
whether it would not be possible for a good deal of the 
selling of garden produce to be done “by sample ” 
when it was known that growers of repute could be 
trusted to keep all that they offered in any particular 
grade “up to sample.” 

To sum up, though help may rightly be expected from 
the railway companies, from credit facilities, and some 
day, let us hope, from the reformation of the confused 
and unorganized anachronism, the growers must put 
their own house in order. Their future is mainly in their 
own hands. The facts are now thoroughly known, and 
the remedies are not obscure. The nation has developed 
what has been called a “ health conscience ” to a degree 
that was unknown a generation ago. It wants a plentiful 





———————, 
supply of fresh fruit and vegetables, for it understands 
that in these things lies the secret of health, and it Means 
to have them. Easy circulation, uninterrupted com. 
munication between the grower and the consumer with 
a small purse, is not indeed a solution of the agricultural 
problem, but it is a very important part of it, 


THE OTHER SIDE. 

I, THE PASSING OF LIBERALISM. 
readers’ will read, Mr. Massingham's Wrillont end esos, ot 
article. That we do not usually agree with his opinions is the 
essential reason for welcoming so keen, so fearless, and so inde. 
pendent a critic of politics to our pages. We want above all 
things to hear the other side. This is not virtue on our part, 
but common sense and good business. No man who really 
believes in his own case can possibly want to. suppress that of 
his opponent. Besides, we believe in publicity for its own sake 
and Jook forward to Mr. Massingham’s contributions with the 
liveliest interest.—Ep. Spectator .] 

» were Editor of the Spectator has been so good as 

to place at my disposal an allotted space for 
the discussion of the “‘ other side ”’ of polities and affairs 
—that is to say, for the expression of a political and 
social view opposed to, or in contrast with, his own, 
Generous as this proposition is, I hope I shall not mis. 
interpret it. Est modus in rebus. 1 do not propose to 
shock the readers of the Spectator, nor am I sanguine 
enough to expect to convert them. I will go further, 
I think there is much to be said in the existing state of 
the world for the Liberal-Conservatism of which, in 
British journalism at least, the Spectator is the chief, 
perhaps the only, representative. To begin with, it is 
immediately possible, which cannot be said of any of the 
competing formulae. It also possesses in the existing 
Prime Minister a statesman of rather exceptional 
character and of an engaging freshness of mind. My 
reason for not adhering to it is that it does not seem to 
me to hold the promise of the future. It* is of the 
character of static politics, and the world of men and 
states being an extremely movable one, it can therefore 
only hope for an immediate and a declining power 
of control. 

I come to my second point. In this fast-changing 
political society, one change above all others must arrest 
the eye. That is the passing of the Liberal Party. 
Within the last few years, almost within the last few 
months, there has occurred a momentous event in 
political relationships. The Liberal Party has shrunk 
to a group, and the Labour group has expanded to a 
Party. Even if the two Liberal factions be regarded as 
an essential unity (which they are not) their character- 
istics are those of the group. They have the group 
tactics, the group ideas, the group mentality. Fussy 
and self-absorbed, their hand on the fast-slowing pulse 
of Liberal thought and activity, they show little care 
for the world-movement of their time, and no kind of 
imaginative grasp of its possibilities. 

Is that surprising ? On the contrary, it is inevitable. 
The Liberal Party, or, let us say, a Liberal Government, 
entered on the War, and, nominally at least, fought 
it for half its course. But, with many other institutions, 
it failed to emerge from that devastating ordeal, or if 
“‘ something ” emerged, it was the kind of amny that 
crossed the Beresina in 1812—a demoralized, almost 4 
disbanded, host. It had at least compromised Free 
Trade. It had abandoned voluntary service. It had 
curtailed free speech and tampered with Habeas Corpus. 
Its mark on the Treaty of Versailles was imperceptible. 
Between them Lloyd George and Asquith* could not 
present, as their diplomacy in the War, one tithe of the 





* The character of the Treaty of Versailies largely depended on that of the Secret 
Treaties, for which Mr. Asquith must bear his full share of responsibility. 
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iberal spirit that Castlereagh brought to the Congress 
of Vienna. Events had mastered them. The Liberal 
party had nothing to say to the public opinion of 1914— 
1922, for of the one or two Liberal policies that had 
yurvived—such as woman suffrage and Irish  self- 

vernment—the first was an act of common consent, 
yhile the second was extracted by fear and necessity, 
accentuated by blunders, 

These great moral and political facts must be borne in 
mind if one would account for the état d’dme of post-War 
Liberalism. It is, first of all, dull. There is no life in it— 
no humour, no play, no quick responsive intelligence. 
A form of brains, indeed, it does not lack—Mr. Asquith 
and Sir John Simon are clever enough, and Mr. Asquith, 
in particular, remains, through all his vicissitudes, a 
representative man. But could there be a more 
mexciting leadership, one less calculated to * win 
souls”°—to carry on the “cult” of Liberalism, no less 





than to renew its dying intellectual energies ? What | 


dixir of life is here? What revivalist mixture for 
enfeebled glands ? What cure for an old age of politics ? 
I shall be told that the physician at least is to be 
found in Mr. Lloyd George. But the physician has 
been tried. And he happens to have very nearly killed 
the patient. 

Nor is Liberal journalism much better than its political 
leadership. With one magnificent exeeption—the Man- 
chester Guardian—it is nearly all in the hands of three 
great capitalists; and though these may be called 
progressive, and even enlightened, members of their 
dass, you cannot sustain even the staid Liberal con- 
stitution on a basis of cocoa and contracts. Syndicated 
journalism may have come to stay, but its sameness, 
snobbery, triviality, timidity, colourless clothes, unim- 
pressive character, inveterate commercialism, and 
unscrupulous addiction to sport, will never make or 
sustain a great political movement. 

The great material which modern Liberalism 
has sustained is, therefore, the sign of its spiritual 


loss 


disabilities. That is the falling away of the organized 
workmen. When the miners, following the other great 


associations of manual workers, left the Liberal Party, 
they carried with them its fortune, for their desertion 
meant that in future Liberalism must, in personnel, 
and therefore in inspiration, become an_ exclusively 
middle-class Party. As such it may have a future. 
But, essentially, that future lies in the permeation of 
the Conservative Party. And even such a réle is limited. 
Conservatism is not unawake; it possesses, on the 
whole, a livelier, younger intelligence than its old Liberal 
rival, whose political career ended, so far as great 
achievement was concerned, with the curtailment of 
the veto of the Lords. Now that the old Liberal songs 
are sung, social reform may just as well be a Con- 
servative policy as a Liberal one; for no distinction of 
principle divides these two combinations, and _ liberal- 
minded men are, so far as I can see, as plentiful among 
Shaftesbury’s party as among Bright’s. The danger is 
not that they will outbid each other in the race for 
social reform, but that they will combine against Labour. 
The Tory-Liberal Coalition was revived at Morpeth; 
and the “* battle of cousins ” at Tiverton was little more 
than a battle of flowers. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that, having lost its old 
place as one of the two great mass-forces in British 
politics, the career of the old or the existing Liberalism on 
the grand scale of party life is at an end. Both the 
psychology of our times and their actual needs call for 
a new dynamic force, whose character and mission I 
will, Sir, with your leave, describe in following articles, 

H. W. Massincuam. 





SOME CURIOSITIES IN INDEBTEDNESS. 
ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, in the seventieth year of 
his age, sailed from Marcus Hook in the ‘ Reprisal,’ 
a swift sloop of war of sixteen guns, under the command 
of Captain Wicks, on October 28th, 1776. “In thirty 
days after we left the Capes of Delaware we came to 
anchor in Quiberon Bay.” Thus, in his own words, we 
find him embarked on a mission from Congress, as their 
special agent to France, in order to borrow meney and 
purchase arms, ammunition, clothes, &c., for the purpose 
of carrying on the War of Independence against Great 
Britain. The U.S. Government had previously sent over 
as their trusted agents Silas Deane of Connecticut, and 
Arthur Lee, so forming a secret commission with the 
objects already mentioned. The Americans had got into 
sore straits. On February 6th, 1778, a Treaty of Alliance, 
of Amity and Commerce, between the U.S. and France, 
was signed at Paris by Franklin, Lee and Deane; Beau- 
marchais and the Comte de Vergennes were acting at this 
time on behalf of the French. 

Charles Gravier, Comte de Vergennes, had become 
Foreign Minister on the Accession of Louis XVI. in 1774; 
and in 1781 he became Chief of the Council of Finance. 

“‘ Although Necker strenuously resisted the making of loans to 
the Colonies (i.e., the U.S.) France, largely because of Franklin’s 
appeals, expended by loan or gift to the Colonies, or in sustenance 
of the French Arms in America, a sum estimated at $60,000,000.” 
These loans were contracted over a period of years 
from 1777 to 1782. We shall later on see how they were 
dealt with. For the purpose of raising these loans 
Benjamin Franklin wrote pamphlets, for propaganda 
purposes, which were translated and circulated in France. 
One of the chief of these was that entitled Comparison 
of Great Britain and America as to Credit in 1777. In this 
we find the following :— 


“In borrowing money, a man’s credit depends on some or all of 
the following particulars :—First. His known conduct respecting 
former loans, and his punctuality in discharging them,.... 
Seventhly. His known probity and honest character, manifested 
by his voluntary discharge of his debts, which he could not have 
been legally compelled to pay. . . . The circumstances which give 
credit to an individual ought to, and will have their weight upon 
lenders of money to public bodies and nations.” 


This paper was written, translated, printed and circu- 
lated, while Dr. Franklin was at the Court of Paris, for 


| the purpose of inducing foreigners to lend money to 


America in preference to Great Britain. After a general 
abuse of Great Britain, he points out that :— 

‘* England is an o' 1, corrupt, extravagant and profligate Nation, 
sees herself deep in debt, which she is in no condition to pay ; and 
yet is madly and dishonestly running deeper, without any 
possibility of discharging her debt but by a public bankruptcy.” 

Franklin finally concludes :— 

“It appears, therefore, from the general industry, frugality, 

ability, prudence and virtue of America that she is a much safer 
debtor than Britain; to say nothing of the satisfaction generous 
minds must have in reflecting, that by loans to America, they are 
opposing tyranny, and aiding the cause of liberty, which is the 
sause of all mankind.” 
In the above extracts from Franklin’s vigorous pamphlet 
we have a fine instance of “Codlin’s your friend, not 
Short.”? We can afford to enjoy Franklin’s violent diatribe 
against the British, knowing full well that it was largely 
used as propaganda in his efforts, which proved successful, 
in raising loans for the benefit of his country. 

Let us now follow the sequence: of events. There 
came a time when the Americans found it extremely 
difficult, if not quite impossible, to repay these loans. 
A day spent searching in the Record Office brought its 
reward, for there I discovered two volumes of corre- 
spondence, one under the heading of “ Advices and Intelli- 
gences, 1782,” and the other “ Correspondence with Richard 
Oswald, 1782-1783,” both of them bearing on the subject 
of Franklin’s mission and negotiations with the Comte de 
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short extracts from these volumes. 


These confidential reports, made by the British secret 
and accredited agents in Paris to the Earl of Shelburne, 
the Secretary of State in London, provide very illuminat- 
The chief of these agents was Richard 


ing matter. 
Oswald, who had lived in America, and, in consequence, 
had a knowledge of American affairs. He was, in 1782, 


sent to Paris to negotiate the terms of peace ultimately to 


be concluded between Great Britain, America and France. 

Richard Oswald got on friendly terms with Franklin. 
In a letter dated Paris, Wednesday, July 10th, 1782, 
Oswald describes an interview which he had with Dr. 
Franklin at his house in Passy, in which were discussed 
the terms of peace proposed between Great Britain and 
the Thirteen States. Then he goes on to say : 





“ He (i.e., Dr. Franklin) then showed me a state of the accounts 
with this Government (French), and his contract with them for the 
several loans the Congress had had of them, beginning in 1778 and 
running on at the rate of 2, 3 and 4 millions per annum, amounting 
in the whole to 18 millions of livres (or £750,000 sterling, at 10d. per 


livre) payable with interest at £5 per cent. from the time of the 
advance. But. by suhsequent and late concession of the King, the 
whole preceding interest is given up, and to continue so until the 
first day of the Peace ; and then the interest again to commence. 
He said that would be a trifle upon the whole, as their taxes would 
now come in fast. That they had borrowed a sum in Holland at 4 
per cent. for which the King of France was guarantee. I forget 
the sum, but I think it was 3 millions of guilders—about £275,000.” 
The next day we find another letter from Richard 
Oswald to Lord Shelburne, dated Paris, July 11th, 1782, 
in which he further describes his discussion with Franklin 
on the details of the Treaty of Peace, and he goes on :— 


“Among other things I was pleased at his shewing me a State 
of the Aids they had received from France, as it looked as if he 
wanted I should see the amount of their obligations to their Ally ; 
and as if it was the only foundation of the Ties France had over 
them, excepting Gratitude, which the Doctor owned in so many 
words. But at same time said the Debt would be punctually and 
easily discharged, France having given to 1788 to pay it. The 
Doctor also particularly took notice of the Discharge of the Intcrest, 
to the term of Peace, which he said was kind and generous.” 

A touch of human nature comes out a little later on, 
when Richard Oswald is obviously getting irritated in the 
course of his negotiations, for he launches out and says :— 

““I heartily wish we were done with these People (i.e., the 
Americans) and as quickly as possible, since we have much to fear 
from them, in case of their taking the pet, and throwing themselves 
into more close connection with this Court (France) and our other 
enemies.” 

Eventually Richard Oswald was formally appointed 
one of the Commissioners by George III. to conclude the 
terms of the Peace with the American Colonies. This 
Commission was dated July 25th, 1782. He was after- 
wards assisted in the negotiations by Alleyne Fitzherbert, 
Baron St. Helens, and Henry Strachey, a man of con- 
siderable experience and ability, who had _ formerly 
been secretary to Lord Clive in India. This preliminary 
Treaty was signed on November 30th, 1782. The Definitive 
Treaty of Versailles between England and France, Spain 
and the United States was concluded on September 8rd, 
1783, but the signature of Oswald was not affixed to it, as 
by that time his patron, Lord Shelburne, was out of 
office. 

However, let us go back to our original purpose 
showing the history of these French loans to America. A 
search in the Foreign Office Library discloses a copy of 
the identical Treaty by which the King, Louis XVI, 
through his Minister, the Comte de Vergennes, forgave the 
Americans the portion of the debts alluded to in Oswald’s 
conversations with Franklin. This Treaty was dated 
Versailles, July 16th, 1782, and was signed by Gravier de 
Vergennes and B. Franklin. In Article III. of the Treaty 
we find that :— 


of 


“His Majesty wishing to give a new proof of his friendship to the 
said United States, it has pleased him to make a present of all the 
arrears of interest up to the present date, and from this time up to 
the date of the Treaty of Peace to remit the payment of it ; which 
Act of Grace, the Minister of Congress of the United States 


which act he nccepts in the name of the United States wi 
Article IV. deals with the easy terms of the payment of 
interest at 5 per cent. 

Articles V., VI. and VII. deal with the loan of ten 
million livres granted by Holland to the United States 
which was guaranteed by Louis XVI. under the terms of 
the convention of November 5th, 1781. 

Article VIII. deals with the ten million livre loan from 
Holland, regarding which :— 

“asa proof of the affection of the King for the United States, it has 
pleased him to assume the charges and commissions and costs for 
the said loan, and which costs His Majesty makes a present to the 
United States; and their Undersigned Minister accepts the Same 
with thanks in the name of the United States as a new proof of the 
— of His Majesty and of his friendship for the said United 

“Fait 4 Versailles le 16 Juillet, 1782.” 

The sums lent to America, in the light of the colossal 
sums with which we are now accustomed to deal, may be 
thought to be comparatively small. But this is not so, 
They were large for those times ; and to get a standard 
of comparison with the value of money in the present 
day it is probable that these figures should be at least 
multiplied by four. This argument probably applies 
equally to the loans advanced by Great Britain to the 
seven defaulting States of the U.S. in the years 1831 and 
onward (already referred to in the Spectator of October 
14th last). 

I venture to think that I have shown that the U.S, 
Government, when in difficulties about its indebtedness, 
has itself reccived and acknowledged the generous treat- 
ment accorded to it in the remission of a portion of its 
debt to France in 1782, and that this fact has established 
a precedent for the liberal treatment of one great nation 
by another great nation. But, as Lord Curzon said on 
November 8th in the City of London :—*‘ As to our 
debt, we have frankly accepted the obligation. We 
shall pay.” 

In conclusion, as to the participation of America in the 
settlement of all outstanding loans and obligations, | 
would appeal to that moral, sentimental, humanitarian 
and “ unselfish ” idealism that is a fundamental charac- 
teristic of the American people. 

Francis Moore. 


A COLLATERAL APPRECIATION, 
OOKERS-ON do not see most of the domestic game. 
They do not, that is, see very deeply into it. 
On the other hand, they stand often in a good position 
to make, as it were, a rough sketch of the play. Out- 
siders are often unbiased because, perhaps, their hearts 
are less involved. The Family Game is not played as 
it was. The rules which govern parents and children are 
not what they were. Their attitude to one another 
has completely changed—so far as an outside witness can 
see. Even small children treat their parents on an 
equality. They speak their minds and expect no snub. 
In almost every crisis they are reasoned with and not 
commanded. Spare the rod and spoil the child is an 
axiom which still holds good in public schools. It has 
no meaning for the educated parent. 
The enfranchisement of the small child must be to the 
interested observer a matter of congratulation. Small chil- 
dren are about twice as charming as they were, and about 
twice as amusing. But what is the outcome of the system ? 
How do these emancipated children turn out ? Already 
the proof of the pudding is before us, and about the 
eating opinions differ. The new system has prevailed 
among a few for a sufficient number of years to bring 4 
large batch of young people to the end of their teens and 





even into the early twenties. It is becoming a practically 
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yniversal custom, and what they are now their little 


gsters and brothers will be a few years hence. The 
spirit of independence is in the air, and without actual 
cruelty we believe it would be impossible to re-establish 
submission. 

What has brought about this rebellion of the children ? 
Surely it was in the first instance rebellion of the parents. 
People are too apt to speak as though the spirit of the 
age affected only a rising generation. It affects every- 
one. The convention which ordained that a married 
woman should give herself to her children was broken 
through. Quite apart from the few exceptional married 
women who wanted to carry on professions, the ordinary 
wife of the professional man wanted to get out of the 
schoolroom. She wanted to be the companion of her 
husband; she began to take a great interest in public 
life. New knowledge about health kept her young 
much longer: she wanted more scope for her activities, 
and the result was she had to give her children 
a new independence simply because there are only 
twenty-four hours in the day, and Nature demands 
that we must waste a portion of them in bed. The 
fashion for sending boys to school as very little fellows 
straight out of the nursery began to gain ground. Prepara- 
tory schools openly run by women, or unostentatiously 
presided over by them, began to succeed, and soon the 
little brothers’ little sisters took their first flight at a not 
much later age than that at which the boys left the nest. 

The spirit of the age was as strong in preparatory and 
girls’ schools as in homes—for they are modelled upon 
liomes. Children are taught there to govern themselves 
and to govern each other. The final authorities hide 
their powers. Everything is directed to teach indepen- 
dence. The children return home for the holidays not 
having, so far as an outsider can see, lost in any degree 
their love for their parents or each other, having lost 
nothing but the spirit of dependence. They return to 
a mother who, while to all appearances she has not 
missed, has not in any degree lost her delight in them. 
How all this comes about is a secret not revealed to 
onlookers—why she risks her influence with her tiny 
sons and her big daughters, how she can so easily separate 
herself from both during nine months of the year, is a 
question beside the point. Unmarried women may 
wonder, but they cannot complain, for never since the 
world began, never when all the girls who were educated 
at all were educated in convents, had the celibate woman 
the place in life that now she has. The education of 
the daughters of the whole upper middle class is in her 
hands, and takes place within the walls of a great, invisible 
The governesses of the past were in the position 
of upper servants. Their mistress, the mother of their 
charges, governed them more absolutely than she 
governed her cook and her housemaid. The heads of 
girls’ schools are in the same position as schoolmasters— 
that is, they are entirely independent. 

But we are getting away from the point. How are 
these children turning out? Most onlookers have 
expected as they watched them grow that they would do 
badly, and have prepared themselves to blame the 
parents. But what are the facts? There has been no 
doubt a rebellion—two rebellions; but they have 
taken place without ill-will. Are the young people 
happier than they were ?. We do not feel quite sure. A 
certain care inevitably takes hold of those who give up 
obedience. They are—they must know that they are— 
in danger of making the huge mistakes which come of 
Chaperones were not altogether kill-joys, 
often saved a situation. 


cloister. 


inexperience. 
and the “ governor’s orders ’ 
Parental tyranny averted many anxieties, many regrets, 
On the other hand, happiness is a 


> 


and some suffering. 





positive thing, not to be attained by a process of exhausting 
the ill chances. The boys and girls of to-day will have 
to decide, when their own children come, if the present 
system needs modification. Like every system it works 
badly in a minority of instances, and quite perfectly 
only among a very few. If the mid-Victorian father was 
an unsympathetic man, he had power if no influence. 
An unsympathetic, tactless man to-day has neither 
influence nor power. His experience is no good to his 
children at all. He is outvoted always in the family 
council. His only means of preserving authority lies in the 
fact that he holds the pursestrings, and his children feel 
they are being throttled by them. He is in the wretched 
position of knowing himself helpless to be of use. All the 
same, even admitting these unfortunate instances, things 
are not so bad as they seem. Nothing can supply the place 
of experience, but the children of to-day are better able 
to govern themselves than their fathers would have 
been at their age. They have been trained to it. The 
father may be in despair, but onlookers see “‘ some boats 
come in which are not steered ’’—more get into port 
than would have done in the past under the same circum- 
stances. After all, the minority we are speaking of is 
a small one, though it is noisy. Blood gives sympathy 
to many naturally unsympathetic natures and love 
lends an awkward man tact. Many an overbearing 
fellow cordially disliked in the world is very happy at 
home. An acquaintance admitted to his family circle 
sees with amazement how affectionately his children chaff 
and humour him, and how often his advice is accepted. 

Freedom of speech—while it is new—is a great source 
of deception. The children and parents who do not 
get on together nowadays say so—very loudly and often 
at great length. It is natural that unthinking people 
should exaggerate their numbers. Hard cases, of course, 
make bad law, and surely the new law, in spite of the 
hard cases, works very well indeed. Young people will 
always be the most important section of the community, 
but they are not the only people who matter. On 
the whole, their elders have to all appearances gained 
a great deal. From the moment that their elders 
—metaphorically speaking—dropped the rod, chivalrous 
youth took them by the arm, and arm-in-arm the genera- 
tions are starting out together to work and to play. 
Not only parents and children but teachers and taught, 
not only important mothers of large families but un- 
important aunts and “ interested outsiders’ of every 
description rejoice in a new sunshine. Sometimes the 
young walk a little too quick for us, sometimes they 
insist on dragging us over rough ground and dangerous 
roads, but they do not turn their backs on us and leave us 
alone any more. On to the smouldering embers of 
Solomon’s rod we can throw the Victorian “ shelf” and 
dance together round the bonfire. 


‘ 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 

rWNUE first test case under the United States “dry ” 

law, as applied to British ships, resulting from 
the Supreme Couri’s decision that it forbids the carrying 
of liquor by foreign ships within the three-mile limit, 
occurred on Saturday, June 23rd, when the liquor 
supplies of the ‘ Baltic’ and ‘ Berengaria’ were seized 
by Customs officers at New York. With what the 
Times describes as “ careful courtesy on both sides ” 
the United States Treasury officials broke the seals of 
the British Customs and removed the contents, leaving, 
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however, as medical stores a gencrous supply of wines 
and spirits. 
7 « * * 

The American Press, according to the cabled extracts, 
appears to regret the “ blunder ” of Congress in failing to 
exempt foreign vessels within the three-mile limit from 
the provisions of the Prohibition Act. The New York 
Herald, for instance, quotes Daniel Webster’s declaration 
that the jurisdiction of the laws of a nation accompanies 
her ships and President Cleveland’s statement that 
“this Government expects and requires reciprocal 
treatment for its vessels in the ports of other countries.” 
The only way out of the dilemma, according to several 
writers, seems to be the amendment of the law when 
Congress mects, 

* + * * 


There is one aspect of the matter which deserves 
emphatic repudiation—the disgraceful innuendo expressed 
in several quarters here that the decision of the Supreme 
Court was given with the definite object of putting 
British ships on an equality with American ships. The 
suggestion that motives of self-interest would influence 
decisions of the Supreme Court is, of course, preposterous, 
From the standpoint of British-American friendship 
statements of this kind, not backed by facts, can do an 
infinity of harm. 

* 7 * * 

Great interest was taken in all parts of North America 
in the Manitoba referendum in regard to the enactment 
of legislation for the Government control and sale of 
liquor, which was carried by a majority of 35,000, 
Winnipeg alone being responsible for a “ wet ” majority 
of 25,000. A further referendum will be taken in a 
fortnight’s time to decide whether the sale of wine and 
beer shall be permitted in hotels. The defeat of Pro- 
hibition in Manitoba is largely due to the efforts of the 
Moderation League, and the Western Province by its 
decision lines itself alongside Quebec Province, which 
has Government control. Many Temperance reformers 
believe that Quebee’s method of dealing with the drink 
evil is the best one, in the present state of public opinion. 
Liquor can be obtained from the Government for con- 
sumption in private residences, but the saloon is 
eliminated. State control of the drink trade has, I 
believe, been the policy which the Spectator has frequently 
urged. If private profit could be eliminated, and the 
drinking shop closed, two of the greatest evils con- 
nected with the drink trade would be removed. It will 
be interesting to observe whether the “dry” senti- 
ment in the remaining Canadian Provinces is strong 
enough to prevent them from following Manitoba’s 


example, 
* ~ * * 


The forthcoming Imperial Conference in October will 
probably be the most important Empire gathering 
devoted to Imperial economics which has ever assembled. 
There appears to be a curious unanimity of opinion 
among the Prime Ministers of the Dominions in favour 
of Imperial Preference and the need for Reciprocity on 
the part of Great Britain. Last week I referred in 
these notes to an utterance of Mr. Mackenzie King, to 
the effect that when Great Britain made concessions, 
as she did in the case of the removal of the Cattle 
Embargo, Canada was prepared to do the same. On 
June 23rd General Smuts, in the Union House of 
Assembly, discussed at length the forthcoming Economic 
Conference and South Africa’s attitude to it. Referring 
to Preference, he stated that the benefits from it had 
hitherto been one-sided and in favour of Great Britain 
and not of South Africa, 


| 
While very properly repudiating any idea that South 
Africa desired to browbeat Great Britain into a change 
of fiscal policy, he advocated the extension of Pe 
ferential benefits to South Africa. He made a Significant 
reference to the possibility of inter-Dominion trade 
agreements. We have this situation, therefore, that 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand are 
all in favour of Imperial Preference, provided that 
Great Britain is prepared to meet them half way. What 
is the attitude of the British Government going .to be 
and what will His Majesty’s Opposition have to say 
on this subject ? 





* * * 


International sporting contests have an unfortunate 
way of creating bad blood, and the open golf champion- 
ship at Troon at one time appeared as if it were no 
exception to the rule. It will be recalled that in the 
final round a few ill-mannered individuals, among 
the crowd of many thousands which watched Hagen 
at the eighteenth green, cheered when the American 
player’s ball disappeared into a bunker. This conduct 
was naturally deplored by every golfer and sportsman 
on this side of the Atlantic, and no one imagined that 
when Hagen left our shores he was nursing a grievance, 
Such appeared to be the case, for on arriving at New 
York he was reported to have said that he would never 
play again in Great Britain unless assured of better 
treatment. Tuesday’s Daily Express, however, dis- 
pelled the clouds, for Hagen explained that the only 
reason for his absence from England next year would 
be on account of expense. What a pity it is that half- 
truths like this are ever put into circulation! How 
many “incidents” of this kind have been caused by 
inaccurate cables, only to be rectified when the harm 
is done ! 

* * * * 

Much has been written in the American Press recently 
concerning the migration from the countryside to the 
towns in the United States and the poor earnings of 
the farmer compared with the city worker. According 
to the estimates of the American Department of Agri- 
culture, two million persons left the farm for the city 
last year. This was partially offset by the 880,000 
persons who left the city for the farm and by the excess 
of births over deaths, amounting to 650,000, in the 
country population. There is still a net loss of 460,000 
in the farming community. The New York Nation says 
that the farmer receives too little and pays his help, 
if he can afford any, too little; hence the migration 
citywards. The mobility of the modern farmer, thanks 
largely to Henry Ford, has been another cause of the 
young farmer’s “escape from bondage.” How the 
problem is to be met is another matter. “It is time 
for our statesmen to begin to think seriously,” says the 
Nation, “ about the future of our food supply.” 

* * * * 

The New York Outlook does not apparently view this 
decrease in the American farm population with alarm. 
It quotes the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, 
as saying that this decrease is desirable, and that the 
farmer has been the last to recover from the hard times 
of three years ago. The size of the American farm 
population is seldom realized in this country, In 1920 
it was estimated to number 31,359,000. 

* * * * 

The New York Herald prints a letter from a farmer 
in Virginia, who translates the cost of building at the 
present high wages into food at the prices the farmer 
gets. Here are some of them :— 

“It takes 762 eggs to pay a plasterer for one day of eight 





hours’ work. It takes 17} bushels of corn, or a year’s receipts 


2 


from half an acre, to pay a bricklayer one day. It takes twenty- 
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chickens weighing three pounds each to pay a painter for THE TR SCAN ‘ON REREN? ES ’ 
ony work in New York. It takes forty-two pounds of butter, THE RURIDE CANAL CONFERENCES AND 
REVISION. 


or the output from fourteen cows, fed and milked for twenty- 
four hours, to pay a plumber $14 a day. It takes a hog weighing 
175 pounds, representing eight months’ feeding and care, to pay 
a carpenter for one day’s work.” 

And, as the New York Herald says in comment :— 


“Barter is never so well expressed as in terms of food. For 
that is the coin of the earth. All else in trade depends, in one way 
or another, upon it.” 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 


ge following is the list of donations received by 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for 
the Page Memorial Fund :— 


EIGHTEENTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 

$a ad £ s. d. 
Miss Alicia M. Keyes... 1 1 0 Mrs. M. A.Sandeman.. 1 1 0O 

The Lady Huntingfield 1 1 © | Mr. and Mrs. A. H, Lor- 
Mrs. I. D. Ray ($5.00) 1 1 38 | er lke ee ia 2 BSG 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Miss G. B. Sellon as 68 6 
Williamson .. eo &£ 3 € Miss E. Y. Graham .. 1 1 06 
“2 4... s% o 2 3 @ Mr. Arthur Glasgow .. 10 10 O 
Miss Evelyn H. Rocke 0 5 0 | Mrs. Eldredge .. «x & Be 
Mr. G. H. Peake -» L 1 0 | Mr. John Philp a Pe 2 
Mr. A. E. Lidgett .. 1 1 O Miss G. D. Mitchell .. 010 0O 
“ Ace” ee -» O10 O Mr. T. H. Whitehead .. 1 1 O 
Mrs. Bates .. 0 5 0 | Miss Marion Ferguson 010 0 
Mrs. L. E. Birch 1 0 O Mrs. Leggett .. a a a 
Mr. George Gibson as 3 8 Captain D. Margesson 3 3 0 
Mr. Herbert Stowell .. 1 1 © | The Lady Harcourt .. 10 0 0 

Mr. F. Bruce Johnstone 1 9% 0O Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Mrs. Elsie 8. Johnstone l 0 O Chapin 7 2 00 
Miss L. Knowles ~~ OR Fe Lady Olga Montagu 20 0 
Miss E. Endicott -. 1 1 O |} Mr. Frank I. Lyons .. 1 1 O 
Mrs. Fanny J. Carnegy 0 5 0 wii 
Sir Malcolm and Lady 69 0 3 

Morris dash ‘co mea. Previously acknow- 

The Lord Charnwood .. 2 2 0O ledged ee £2,750 18 8 
Mrs. E. H. Barran Ske po inden 


Miss Mabel R. Ingham 0 10 0 | 
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£2,819 18 11 


TO THE EDITOR. 


WRANGELL ISLAND. 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 
Sirn,—I have noticed a letter from Mr. Howard Hodgkin 
in the Spectator for June 23rd suggesting that Wrangell Island 
might be internationalized under the control of the League of 
A little autobiographical note might make it clear 
Since 


LETTERS 


Nations. 
that this cannot be to me an unwelcome suggestion. 
near their beginning I have been a member of the Empire 
League and of the English-Speaking Union. Most of my 
friends are for the League of Nations, and so am I. I am 
for the extension and strengthening of the Empire, partly 
because I am not certain that the English-Speaking Union 
can be realized for the present. I prefer a Union of all 
English-speaking countries to a mere extension of the Empire, 
but that Union seems to me somewhat more remote than the 
possibility of a really united Empire powerful enough to 
dictate the peace of the world. An effective League of Nations, 
while still more desirable than a mere English-Speaking 
Union, is also in my opinion still more remote. Anything 
I try to do towards the unification or permanence of the 
Empire—and this includes the retention of Wrangell Island 

is done, then, with the idea of having a second string to our 
bow ; just in case we cannot soon achieve an adequate League 
of Nations, it may be well to husband our territories and 
resources. If we have confidence in ourselves as a force for 
peace and stability, we should try to make good our control 
of the Polar Ocean. The importance of this becomes clearer 
the more certainly we see that we are at the beginning of a 
new epoch, in which the Polar Ocean will separate one land 
from another only in the same sense in which the Atlantic 
or Indian Oceans separate them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, 
83 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 








[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In connexion with the proposed Revision of the 
Prayer Book, the Ruridecanal Conferences derive importance 
from their position in the recently created system of repre- 
sentative Chureh Councils. If these Councils are to be in 
any real sense representative, it is essential that the sub- 
ordinate assemblies, and in particular their lay members, 
shall be correctly informed with regard to the questions 
brought before them. In the matter of Revision there is no 
small danger of their being misled, and induced to pass 
resolutions in favour of the proposed changes under a complete 
misconception of the facts. At a recent Ruridecanal Con- 
ference in a country district the subject of discussion was 
Revision, in particular the Revision of the Communion 
Service. The lay members, for the most part farmers and 
small tradesmen, were strongly conservative in feeling ; 
but they naturally knew little or nothing of the subject, 
and applied to the clergy for information. Had they been 
plainly told that what they were asked to do was to introduce 
certain illegal ritual and liturgical practices by a side-wind 

I refer, in particular, to the Vestments, the restoration of the 
Canon, and the liturgical Reservation of the Sacrament 
they would unanimously have refused to do so. But when 
a clerical speaker assured them that the Vestments were legal 
—they were, of course, declared illegal by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in the Ridsdale case—and that 
the other changes in contemplation in no way bore on doctrine 
—an amazing statement, when we remember the ecclesiastical 
controversies of the last fifty years, and the teaching of 
Articles 28 and 31—they were mystified. Some went so far 
as to say that though they had come intending to vote against 
Revision, now, after the assurances which had been given 
them that no doctrine was involved, they were prepared to 
support it. 

Before we give in to the supposed necessity of following 
publie opinion, let us be sure that the opinion which we 
follow is a genuine public opinion. For, as things are now 
going, there seems to be every chance of our being told, on 
the strength of declarations obtained from local bodies under 
a complete misapprehension, that the demand for Revision is 
universal and cannot be opposed. It is not universal; it is 
And with regard to laymen, at least, the more 
Camarina, they think with 
I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED FAWKES, 


sectional. 

they look at it the less they like it. 

the wise oracle, is better unmoved. 
Ashby St. Ledgers. 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me to put forward a few points 
which seem to require explanation before one can entirely 
accept Sir Graham Bower’s rather sweeping denunciation 
of France. He says this question ‘* involves the honour and 
traditions and interests of the English nation, and the fate 
of our civilization and the welfare of Europe.” If the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr involves all this, Sir Graham should tell 
us how it was that all parties in Parliament consented to this 
occupation in May, 1921; also Mr. Bonar Law’s statement 
that if Germany were swallowed up in an earthquake England 
would gain, not lose—requires explanation. 

Then Sir Graham says: “I do not waste space in dis- 


cussing the French claims or French ambitions.” I know 
nothing about “ ambitions,’ but ‘“ French claims” can 


As to “ the reign of militarism,” 


hardly be put aside so lightly. 
France seems to 


“*the rule of force,” ‘* military despotism,” 
me to be acting, with Belgium and Italy, very much as any 
creditor might act to such a debtor. Does anyone really 
believe that Germany will ever pay quite voluntarily ? 

Finally, I may quote last week’s Spectator—a few lines : 

“ Colonel House thinks, as we do, that a great deal might be done 
to allay French fears if the principle of a demilitarized zone in the 
Rhineland, which is provided for in the Treaty, were not only made 
a reality but expanded. He is in no doubt that if the dread which 
seizes Frenchmen at the heart were remoyed they would be 
reasonable about reparation.” 

But I fear that Sir Graham Bower would denounce such 
an idea as being one of “ force, despotism, militarism,” and 
so forth.—I am, ir, &e., 


04 Piccadilly, W.1. J. F. Murruy (Captain). 
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MR. CHESTERTON IN AMERICA. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—To a citizen of the United States, who has lately read 
G. K. Chesterton’s What I Saw in the United States, Mr. Ches- 
terton’s attempted refutation of Dean Inge’s recent article, 
“ Labels and Libels,” indicates to my mind how the hit bird 
flutters. The references to Prohibition, Lincoln and the 
Irish Question in this book are examples of the injustice which 
Dean Inge justly criticizes. The following quotation will 
fully illustrate my meaning :— 

“The citizens of the United States manage even to respect us, 
in spite of the shady Jew stockbrokers we send them as English 
envoys.” 

The person referred to when he came to Washington as a 
temporary envoy had been Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General of the United Kingdom, and afterwards became Chief 
Justice. He is now Viceroy of India—one of the highest 
positions in the gift of the Crown. His services in the United 


States during a critical period of the War were of great value | 


to both nations, and in the course of that visit he received the 
highest honorary degrees from our leading universities. The 
simple recital of these facts fully proves the unethical, un- 
christian spirit which animates Mr. Chesterton in his writings. 

Just now he is very much to the front in publishing what he 
calls Catholic Truth, and is an ardent supporter of the so-called 
Catholic Truth Society. Here again we have a fine example 
of the injustice of “labels and libels.” No strictly honest 
man should ever place before truth a label like that, which is 
misleading and deceitful. There is no Protestant truth, nor 
Catholie truth, nor Christian Science truth, nor Hebrew truth, 
but simply truth. With regard to this matter, Professor A. F’. 
Pollard, in his essay on page 127 of The Commonwealth at 
War, hits the nail squarely on the head :— 

“ Patriotic truth is generally—like Protestant truth or Catholic 
truth—a periphrasis for such falsehood as consists in the suppression 
of truth that is not convenient, and patriotic law, patriotic surgery, 
patriotic science, patriotic scholarship are incompatible terms.” 

The sign in brass letters which misleads the public on a 
certain window in Victoria Street, near Victoria Station, 
should follow the inscription on a certain famous building in 
Rome, looking down on the Piazza di Spagna, and should be 
changed to read as follows: ‘“ The Catholic Propaganda 
Society.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brown, Shipley and Co., 

123 Pall Mall, London. 


HORACE AS A POET. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— Nothing should be, and indeed nothing is, more humili- 
ating to a writer than to find that he has expressed himself in 
a way that has led to a complete misconception by his readers. 
It is evident from the correspondence in the Spectator that 
when I said that Horace had no passion, and that to poetry, 
as to the other arts, passion was essential, a certain number of 
my readers entirely missed my meaning. I did not, of course, 
mean passion in the narrow sense of sexual passion, but in 
its full and true sense. A man may become impassioned in 
the fullest and truest sense about a thousand things. For 
instance, 2s to his technique. Plenty of examples can be 
given. Pope was impassioned over the artifices of the Anti- 
thesis, the Caesura, and the lilt of his couplet. Again, a great 
potter may be passionate not merely as to the form, but as to 
his glaze, and a worker in metal as to his surfaces. By passion I 
meant that creative mood of the mind, that fire in the soul, 
which neither I nor perhaps anybody else is capable of defining, 
though it is recognized by all. It sweeps down upon and 
inspires every artist. There are also, of course, plenty of 
people who use the arts but who never have felt and never 
could feel it, and yet make a fair show in their occupations. 
Horace was one of them, and hundreds like him might be 
named in painting and sculpture. Again, others who, on the 
surface, appear unimpassioned, like Hogarth, in fact vibrate 
Once again, L’Art ne vit que de passion.— 
J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 


GeorGE L. Fox. 


with passion. 
I am, Sir, &e., 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Possibly the following quotation may be deemed to 
emphasize, however slightly, Mr. Venning’s contention that 
Horace is both poetical and translatable. Mr. Gladstone 








——. 
<r 


has thus translated the last verse of the Ode “ Donec gratus 


eram tibi,” representing the quarrel between Horace and 
. . . 
Lydia. Each had snarled at the other for fickleness and 


belauded the superiority of the substituted sweethearts 
At last the melting young lady, pining for her return to her 
original love, breaks out :— 
“ Though brighter than a star is he ; 

Though rougher than the Adrian sea, 

And fickle as light cork, yet I 

With thee would live—with thee would die.” 
Has not Gladstone rescued this Ode from the charge of bein 
unpoctical and untranslatable ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry KNOLLys, 
Col.: late R.A, 


a 
5 


25 Meyrick Park Crescent, Bournemouth. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE NONCONFORMISTS, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Surely Dr. J. Morgan Gibbon gives a very misleading 
description of the treatment of Nonconformists in his letter 
to you on the above subject. He says :— 

“The pale that not so long ago encircled the Universities stil] 

runs through the schools . . . it invades the cemetery, the Church- 
man is buried in consecrated, the Nonconformist, on the other side 
of the pale, in unconsecrated, earth.” 
I have always understood that an unconsecrated cemetery 
or portion of a cemetery was set apart at the demand of the 
Nonconformists, and that the Church Catechism is not taught 
to Nonconformist children because their parents do not 
wish them to learn it. 

I have never refused burial to a Nonconformist in our 
consecrated cemetery ; but their friends generally choose the 
unconsecrated ground. And in our Church schools, although 
the Catechism is only taught to Church children as a rule, 
yet several Nonconformist children have been admitted to 
the class at the request of their parents. Has Dr. Gibbon 
any valid grounds for his statement ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rvurav Dean. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The discussion in your columns does not seem to have 
taken sufficient account of the restricting effect of the 
Enabling Act upon the rights of Nonconformists. The Bishop 
of Durham, during his time at Hereford, put the matter 
tersely when he said :— 

‘“*On the day when the Enabling Act comes into force the people 
of England will be divided by statute into two categories—thos¢ 
who have signed the new declaration and those who have not, 
As the law stands now, every baptized Englishman is tpso facto a 
member of the. National Church; under the Enabling Act only 
those baptized Englishmen who have taken the test will be so 
reckoned. . . . In effect the Act will make an end of Nonconformist 
membership.” 

A head-master of a large school in the North of England 
was brought up as a Wesleyan, and always retained his 
connexion with Methodism. At the same time he was a 
communicant (by confirmation) of the Established Church 
and had been a member of the Church Council for 15 years, 
and also Vicar’s Warden. The passing of the Enabling Act 
made it obligatory for him to declare that he was not con- 
nected with any other religious body before he could have 
his name on the new Church Roll for that parish ; and, as 
a Wesleyan, he lost the equal rights he had hitherto enjoyed 
in common with his Episcopalian friends. He called his 
treatment “ejection” from his National Church. Other 
instances might be given touching the vanishing legal rights 
of Nonconformists in the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c¢., 

ALFRED Howe, 
Secretary, Liberation Society. 


17 Caxton House, S.W.1. 


VISITORS FROM THE DOMINIONS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,—Next summer we shall see many thousands of our kith 
and kin from the Overseas Dominions visiting the Exhibition 
in London, and owing to reduced fares and extra shipping 
facilities it is probable this traflic will assume considerable 
dimensions. The question arises, How are these visitors, 
who for the greater part consist of men and women of moderate 
means, to be accommodated in London? Are they to be left 
to be preyed upon by unscrupulous hotel and boarding-house 
keepers ? 
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There are many second-class hotels in the central district, 
and it would appear that a corner has been formed to keep up 
rates at 8s. 6d. for bed and breakfast ; before the War the 
charge Was 5s., then 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d., and finally 8s. 6d., 
and this high charge has remained ever since. I was staying 
in one of these hotels the other day and had all my meals 
there, and the weekly bill amounted to a little over £6 a week. 
| maintain that the accommodation I got and the class of 
food provided were not worth the sum I had to pay, and I 
came home here feeling that I had been cheated. 

[ dread to think how our sober friends frum the Dominions 
will be treated. Can nothing be done to protect them? I 
am just afraid that these visitors, who are intensely loyal and 
proud of the Mother Country, will return to their homes with 
embittered feelings. When the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau was celebrated last year, all the thousands of visitors were 
fully provided for, board and lodging being found for all, 
and at very reasonable rates, and many friends of mine 
returned with grateful recollections of the kind treatment 
they received. Iam, Sir, &c., JAS. STUART. 

Brechin, N.B. 


AMERICAN VISITORS IN ENGLAND. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—On March 10th you kindly printed a letter from me 
on the subject of registration and taxation of aliens in Great 
Britain, and perhaps you will allow me once more a few words 
in reply to Mr. E. Ellershiaw’s tw quoque rejoinder of 
March 24th. Many Americans do not approve of America’s 
policy of charging an entrance-fee (which is retaliated on us 
by other nations), but it is at least a logical part of her general 
protective policy. She neither registers nor taxes a visitor, 
once he is in, unless he becomes an actual resident or is in 
receipt of income from her sources. Great Britain does 
both, and seems to be the only great nation which puts a time- 
limit on visits and compulsory registration on visitors. No 
alien can complain that she does so. The gates are hers to 
close. But Mr. Evelyn Wrench had suggested in your pages 
that England desires to attract visitors and to induce them 
to spend their money with her rather than on the Continent ; 
and the question I meant to ask was whether these restrictions, 
which are inconsistent with that desire, are necessary or useful ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., CuHarves P, EELLs, 
2415 Pierre Street, San Francisco. 


MATERIAL REVIEWS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have spent a good part of my life trying to bring 
about improvement in industrial design, and I do feel, so far 
as Leicester is concerned, that we have made some progress. 
Anybody who comes to the town at once notices what a 
large number. of well-lettered signs, name-plates, window 
tickets, &c., there are—more than in any other town in 
the kingdom. 

In the same way I should think the level of our factory and 
domestic architecture here is higher than in any other town. 
None of it is what you call thrilling, but,as Professor Lethaby 
has been preaching for many years, “it is the common things 
that matter most. Our lives are mainly concerned with the 
common things, and the world is really carried on by them.” 
What we are doing is putting right the details and trying to 
get some fitness and balance into things—really at bottom 
what the old Greeks did, and what our universities have 
talked about for years, but never applied. You can even 
get a plain, honest head-stone for your grave at Leicester. 
Good lettering is the basis and best method of teaching this 
fitness; that is why some of us in the Design and Industries 
Association have preached printing almost ad nauseam. 

In our own Dryad Cane Furniture it is very hard work 
fighting to keep up a standard or pioneering a new design. 
Fifteen years ago, when our first catalogue came out, we were 
copied within a month of its appearance, and it is mainly 
thanks to the excellent support we have had from our workers 
that we have been able to keep up a standard which has not 
yet been equalled in any range of cane furniture, though 
naturally here and there individual chairs have been quite 
well made. My own feeling about the whole question ‘of art 
and industry is that until we can teach more appreciation of 
geod work and straightforward principles of design in our 





secondary schools and universities we are not likely to get 

very forward, and modern conditions are all the while s«par- 

ating the man who makes from the man who buys.—I am, 

Sir, &c., H. H. PEacu. 
Dryad Works, 42 Nicholas Street, Leicester. 


ry r 
POETRY. 
—>>—— 
WINTER. 
Now Winter as a shrivelled scroll 
Casts the rags of Summer away, 
Naked and beautiful the stripped soul 
Haunts the bare woods, austere and grey. 


Clean in the quict hour she goes 
She has renounced the lure of sense, 
More beautiful than the gold and rose 
In her thin veil of innocence. 


White as the snow she walks the woods, 
More beautiful than the joyous Spring : 
Scourged of the winds and washed by floods, 
Spirit and flame, with a drooped wing. 


There is not a stain in this pale light, 
The new washed skies, the tonie air. 
She, the moon’s sister, walks the height, 

A spiritual beauty past compare. 


When all the Summer world is dust 
And Autumn glories fallen to clay, 

This soul of beauty, chill, august, 
Wanders by wood and waterway. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


MUSIC. 


——_—_. 


A WOMAN COMPOSER. 


AFTER much enthusiasm over certain British composers who 
shall be nameless, it is almost reassuring to see both public 
and critics turn a cold and solid shoulder to Miss Jane Joseph's 
setting of the Ninety-Fifth Psalm, which to my thinking is 
a very notable addition to modern British music. Miss 
Joseph's Venite is written in a great tradition, and even music 
is the better for having a pedigree. But however much the 
Venite owes in spirit to the Tudor composers, it is an individual 
and self-supporting growth from that great tree, and its 
roots draw energy and life from fresh, unvitiated ground. 
That a woman should achieve this in an art almost new to 
women need add no adventitious merit to a work that can 
stand on its own strength and beauty. The musical adroitness 
of Dame Ethel Smyth has taught us to listen to a woman’s 
music with respect ; Miss Joseph has gone further in surprising 
us by her fine and original mind. 

What might be mistaken for obscurity and what perhaps 
puzzled the audience at the Queen’s Hall was the 
virile, close-knit, yet apparently incoherent texture of Miss 
Joseph’s music. To a man nourished solely on Longfellow 
the strange inconsonances of Gerard Manley Hopkins’s verse 
must have had a similar lack of meaning. Yet the audience 
at the Queen’s Hall has less excuse, for it at least has a passing 
acquaintance with the many Gerard Hopkins’s of modern 
music. However, Gerard Hopkins has in particular one 
quality that may serve to illuminate Miss Joseph’s work, and 
for that matter the work of other modern composers, and that 
is his apparently wilful neglect of the small coinage of speech. 
Perhaps the clangour of his fierce tortured phrases deafened 
him to the need in the English language of pronouns, articles 
and conjunctions. Occasionally they found their way into 
odd corners of his verse, more often they were lost in the 
bustle and tumult of writing. 

In written and spoken language there are words and word- 
patterns that from over use have lost all virility and force. 
Prose compounded from this formula is called ‘* journalese ” : 
in music there is also a “ journalese.” The biting and 
forceful beauty of the harmonies of Ravel, for instance, might 
be reduced to musical “ journalese ” by a slight reshufiling 
and the interpolation of regular resolutions, In the same way 
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one of the more contemplative poems of Gerard Hopkins 
translated into normal syntax would (to coin a bad word) 
become Longfellowese. The omission by modern composers 
of phrases and chords no longer vital and dynamic is perhaps 
more deliberate than the free idiom of Gerard Hopkins, but 
the two are related. All those weak and facile phrases 
that come so glibly to the imitative musician have no place 
in Miss Joseph's Venile. Her abrupt dissonances break 
bodily into further dissonances. Instead of the “ text-book 
glide ” she uses again and again what has been frivolously 
but aptly called the “harmonic side-slip.’” But her 
obscurity, be it said finally, comes solely from a want of 
familiarity on the part of the listener. Indeed, it is almost 
absurd to suggest that a pupil of Mr. Holst had not left behind 
in the limbo of her student days any tendency to be obscure. 

Many composers have attempted to escape the tyranny 
of nineteenth century rhythm by writing in less familiar 
measures. They will write, for instance, with seven crotchets 
to the bar, but often they achieve no more than a combination 
of common time with waltz time. At the outset Miss Joseph 
is successful with the mould she has chosen for the Venite. 
Her music is not strained to fit five beats in a bar, but naturally 
and inevitably grows out of that measure. For the greater 
part of the work this solid, uncompromising rhythm is stamped 
out in the orchestral bass. At the Queen’s Hall, unfortunately, 
the Philharmonic Choir was accompanied only by strings and 
pianoforte. The clever full orchestral score is solid enough 
to sustain the huge pyramids of sound in the choir, but the 
disproportion on this occasion between orchestra and choir 
might be visualized, for me at least, in the ludicrous spectacle 
of a tiny dinghy bobbing along behind an Atlantic liner. 

All Miss Joseph’s writing is restrained, yet one cannot help 
admiring in particular the economy of the great sweeping 
phrases that rise and swell like waves across her score, starting 
for the most part in unison, breaking into four-part harmony 
or ending on bare grinding fourths. In contrast, the middle 
section is less strenuous, but it contains a noble theme with a 
flowing counterpoint above it, which gradually expands until 
it is crushed by the beginning of the Gloria on two close-knit 
chords. There is, perhaps, a slight suggestion of over-state- 
ment in the last dozen bars, but with this exception the vital 
and fine spirit of the opening is well maintained. Seldom can 
we expect to hear such masterly and strong writing. British 
musie is certainly the richer, not perhaps for a masterpiece, 
but for a noble and original work. Cc. U. 


THE THEATRE. 


—_ 


“ROBERT E. LEE’ AT THE REGENT | 


| snipers’ casualties, 


THEATRE, 

I uke Mr. Drinkwater’s new American Civil War play very 
much better than his Cromwell. He calls Robert E. Lee a 
companion piece to his Abraham Lincoln, and, although it is 
in every way independent of that piece, yet this writing of 
two plays on one subject has given Mr. Drinkwater himself a 
sense of elbow-room. His wistful, well-intentioned conception 
of life demands space, and he never abuses the extensiveness 
of his work by being tedious, 

Robert E. Lee is a much less political play than Abraham 
Lincoln. To a man of Mr. Drinkwater’s temperament and 
to English public opinion in general Lee and Jefferson 
Davis and the rest of the Southern leaders were ultimately 
in the wrong. Therefore it is right that in a play in which 
we have to sympathize with them the stress should not be 
laid upon public events which would tend to bring their 
mistakenness too clearly before us. The state of feeling and 
the personalities which made it possible that just and honour- 
able men should find themselves fighting in the cause of slavery 
and secession are expounded instead. For an example of 
Mr. Drinkwater’s tact in this direction, the question of slavery 
is only distantly alluded to. The whole affair, so far as polities 
are treated at all in the play, turns upon State rights and the 
question of dictation from Washington. Ilere, again, he is 
tactful. He has opened his play at a moment when mediation 
between the politicians had become impossible. 

The first scene shows us the tragedy of Lee foreshadowed 





* Robert BE. Lee, By Joun Drinkwater. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd. 
[3s. 6d. uet.J 








——. 
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in little. We are in the room of General Scott, Commander. 
in-C hief of the United States Army. Alabama has declare 
its secession. The General's young office orderly belongs to 
Alabama, and he asks the aide-de-camp what he is to do, Is 
he to follow his allegiance to his State or his duty as a soldier ? 
He says he will decide by what Colonel Lee does. The prob. 
lem is then repeated in large. War is inevitable, and Genera] 
Scott offers Lee the command of the United States armies 
in the field. But Lee is a Virginian. To him it seems 
choice between his allegiance as a citizen and his allegiance as 
a soldier ; and he makes the choice in the way that men of 
inglish race have so often made it ; he declares himself to be 
a citizen first. 

The rest of the play is concerned with the tragedy of the 
heroic campaign in which Lee won victory after victory over 
the North, only to find himself after each success in action 
again with a weary army against larger and larger bodies of 
reinforced troops. 

Mr. Drinkwater has put a strong personal element into the 
play. We follow especially the fortunes of four young men, 
Perhaps we follow them a little too much ; though the char. 
acter of Ray Warrenton is so well realized and presented that 
we forgive what seems sometimes like intrusion on the part 
of his fellow *“* musketeers.” Ray Warrenton is a Southern 
dandy—charming, stupid and pedigree-proud, well dressed 
even in the rags of the tragic retreat of the Appomattox, 
Mr. Harold Anstruther played this character with great 
accomplishment. David Peel, General Robert E. Lee, and 
in a less degree General Stuart, are emanations of Mr. Drink- 
water himself—especially David Peel, temperamentally 4 
detached though loyal commentator upon the whole affair, 
This part was extremely well played by Mr. Claude Rains 
(who gave so remarkable a performance in The Insect Play), 
General Lee himself—well played by Mr. Felix Aylmer—is, 
on the whole, satisfactorily realized, though once or twice, 
when Mr, Drinkwater meant him to descend to the funda- 
mental, he has allowed him to slip down into the trivial. 
For example, the incident of the cup of soup to the wounded 


| man and the standing in danger with orderlies and messengers 


being shot all around him. These are, as presented, grandilo- 
quent, not grand. Men do such things, but in the circum- 
stances to do them was weak. If we had been made to feel 
how tiresome such conduct was in a commander-in-chief 
we should have loved Lee far more than when we are told to 
feel them as magnanimous. 

The battle scenes and the difficult problem of messengers’ 
speeches, action off the stage, and so on, have been extremely 
well managed. We feel the battle in our midst and yet find 
it quite natural that we should see nothing more of it than a 
spent and dusty man or two, a consultation or two, and a few 


There are hardly any women’s parts in the play. A ball- 


| room scene is forcibly introduced so that we may have some 
| female characters ; but surely the Southern women played a 
| tremendous part in the war; see, for example, the early part 





of Mr. Page’s Letters. And there was the strange home life 
of those days. Mr. Drinkwater cannot draw a Mary Stuart 
perhaps, but this kind of feminine feeling, the strain of the 
enforced passivity and of desired hardship he could have 
given us very well. 

Miss Doris Zinkheisen has, in the costumes, given us some 
quite delightful daguerreotypes. The elegant Roy Warrenton, 
in his wide hat and fowling-piece at the beginning, and one 
of the ballroom groups seen to the accompaniment of Weber's 
Invitation @ la Valse, could hardly have been bettered. Her 
work here is full of attractive detail. I wonder if women 
among the audience will notice one especially queer but 
correct feature of the hairdressing ? 

Incidentally, how well Mr. Playfair and the Regent Theatre 
have done their bit in anti-war propaganda lately. In Th 
Insect Play we were shown the horror, in Robert E. Lee the 
vanity, of war. 

The Phoenix production of John Fletcher’s Faithfull 
Shepheardesse at the beginning of this week was delightful, 
and one on which all concerned are to be heartily congratu- 
lated. I hope to write at greater length on the subject next 
week, TARN. 





(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 1091.) 
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NOVELS 


AND OTHER 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Our Book Section is devoted this week to a choice 
of books for Holiday Reading, that is, of the 
kind read for pleasure and not for information. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

We are especially considering Holiday Books in this issue, 
and so among the new books I must mention first a new novel 
by Miss Sackville-West, called Grey Wethers (Heinemann), which, 
if equal to her other work, will provide excellent reading. 
For those who are disposed to be argumentative, even on a 
holiday, Mr. J. M. Robertson’s “‘ Hamlet” Once More (Cobden 
Sanderson) and Woman: a Vindication, by Mr. Anthony 
Ludovici (Constable), will furnish food for controversy ; and the 
four new volumes of Cicero, Polybius, Hippocrates and Strabo 
in the Loeb Classical Library (Heinemann) offer a mass of 
entertainment in a pleasant and very portable form. Mr. E. T. 
Raymond has a book on Lord Rosebery called The Man of 
Promise (Fisher Unwin), and Mr. W. Basil Worsfold writes 
on Sir Bartle Frere (Thornton Butterworth). Population, by 
Mr. Harold Wright, is a new contribution to the excellent 
“Cambridge Economic Handbooks.” Mr. J. M. Keynes 
has written a special preface to it. Last, but certainly 
one of tne most important, is The Domain of Natural 
Science, a volume which embodies Professor E. W. Hobson’s 
Gifford Lectures delivered in Aberdeen during the last 
two years. 

As will be seen from our reviews in this number, I have 
tried to offer some suggestions for our readers’ holiday litera- 
ture from among books published during the last few wecks. 
Besides this, the Editor has written upon his own ideas for 
the books in his own portmanteau. 


Tue Literary EpitTor. 


READING—ANCIENT AND 


MODERN.* 


‘THERE is no more important preliminary question to a family 
or individual when going on holiday than ‘* What books shall 
we take?” On the answer to that question depends for 
many people, indeed for most, the success of their adventure 
in new fields. I suppose that the question of ‘* Quo vadis ? ” 
must be admitted to be actually more necessary, since it is 
a sine qua non. If you do not know where you are going 
you cannot very well go there, and so you cannot very well 
have a holiday. All the same, Iam quite sure that even if 
it is not the sine qua non of a holiday, your pleasure, rest, 
ease, and comfort depend absolutely on the books you take. 
All physical pleasure, whether on the sea, in the mountains, 
in picture galleries, in discovering new cities, or tracking 
the course of new rivers and strange streams, means 
physical exertion often pushed to the point of muscular 
and nervous exhaustion. We require a safe anodyne ; and 
that can only be successfully obtained by most people 
in reading. 

If your books are carefully and successfully selected, you 
are insured against a holiday of ruin. But variety in selection 
is essential—an easy thing to say, but by no means an easy 
thing to do, so fickle is the human breast. You are eager 
to read a magnum opus on one day, and absolutely deter- 
mined not to read it on the next. The man who selects 
solely for his own reading must remember that he is 
catering for the most wayward appetite. What may look 
delightful in Surrey or Belgravia may be a pesitive torment 
at the Belalp or Malaga, or the North Cape, or Paris, 
or Chamonix. Books which seem engaging and attractive 
at Lausanne may be a nightmare at Trouville or Quimper, 


HOLIDAY 








* (1) Babbitt. By Sinclair Lewis. London: Cape. [7s. 6d. net.]——(2) Cicero’s 
Letters. 3 vols. Loeb Series. London: Heinemann. [10s. net each.}——(3) 
Scriptores Augustae. Same Series. Same Publisher. [10s. net.|}——(4) 7he Love 
Poems of John Donne. London: Nonesuch Press. [10s. 6d. net.|——(5) Main 
Street. By Sinclair Lewis. London: Cape. [7s. 6d. net.)——(6) The Life and 
Principate of the Emperor Hadrian, a.D. 76-138. By Bernard W. Henderson. London : 
Methuen. [15s. net.]|——(7) The Riddle, and Other Stories. By Walter De La Mare. 


London : Selwyn and Blount. [7s. 6d. net.} (8) Ben Jonson's Conversations with 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, London: Blackie. [7s. 6d. net.) 








or Naples, or on the deck of a P. and O. in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

What makes the selection such a desperate adventure is 
the fact that you cannot carry a library about with you, and 
even in foreign capitals, let alone hotels at the edge of glaciers, 
at the summit of mountain passes, or in what the French cal! 
little holes by the sea—real books are absolutely unprocurable. 
Your party must take its books with it or else “ perish each 
alone.” Of course, if you are a fairly good-hearted family 
you can do a good deal by pooling, especially if the readers are 
not too fastidious or too prejudiced. If the heavy son will 
not insist upon taking nothing but Proust, which is incon- 
sumable food to his light-minded father and lighter mother, 
and if Marianne will not insist on psychological manuals or 
“studies in the herd instinct,” and again if the parents will 
not be too frivolous in their fiction or too Victorian in their 
biographies, a divine average may be struck which will smooth 
many a weary mile and halting hour. 

It is usually supposed that fiction is the right material with 
which the lowest layer of one’s portmanteaux and suitcases 
should be stuffed ; but though this may be a good gencral 
rule, there are, of course, a great number of exceptions. I 
myself am by no means ayerse to a good novel in season and 
“in its place,” whatever its place is, and especially a good 
new novel; but I am perfectly sure that I should die of 
despair if I had nothing but novels, ancient and modern, to 
read ona holiday. I know it is my duty as well as my pleasure 
to keep abreast with modern fiction; but, to be plain, on a 
holiday I have not always the strength to tackle the newest 
writers on the oldest themes. I make this confession though 
I am most honestly and whole-heartedly of opinion that we 
ought to read new books, and that if we do not we lose an 
immense deal, and are tending to drop into that worst of all 
barbarisms, Byzantinism. Indeed, I am not sure that old 
books, great classical authors and so on, ought not to be put 
on a kind of index and that no-one should be allowed to read 
them without a certificate jointly signed by a doctor, a psycho- 
analyst, and a publisher of modern literature. To live upon 
the half-cold viands which once furnished the marriage and 
funeral feasts of our ancestors is a wretched business. Yet 
unquestionably the new meat is often very tough and requires 
great strength of appetite and of digestion to assimilate it. 

Therefore many people who want their holiday anodyne 
must be allowed some of their old books—something to fall 
back upon if they get the new upon their nerves. But here 
again, of course, selection comes in. Though I have got the 
weak digestion of old age, I confess that a recent agitated 
holiday was made delightful to me by browsing in Proust. 
I said I could not and would not read any of it because I was 
on a holiday. Having made that vehement proclamation 
I began to nibble at Du Cété de chez Swann, and came away 
charmed, or, at any rate, satisfied that here was a really great 
book. But though I ended by getting so profound and 
so interesting an impression from Proust, I must add that 
what made me really sit up on the holiday in question was 
Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe. There is a book in a thousand, 
and it led on to equally delightful pastures in the Journal 
Intime. But, after all, the most delightful holiday reading 
that I have had in recent years was when I took Babbitt’ into 
Wales with me, and became at once one of Mr. Sinclair Lewis's 
most ardent slaves. In fact, my servitude to Babbitt is so 
great that I am almost ashamed to speak of him lest people 
regard me with that contempt which is the lot of the bondman, 
whether intellectual or physical. 

But, once more, though I agree that fiction must be the 
predominant partner in the traveller’s library, I have a strong 
and secret admiration for what I may call the eccentrics of 
holiday reading. If I was to go for a longish holiday alone 
I should take a selection of books which would probably turn 
the stomachs even of the Custom House officers. For example, 
I should put in the three volumes of Cicero’s Letters* in the 
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Loeb Series, not because I want to study Cicero (Heaven 
knows I don’t !), but because it is the most delightful twaddle 
in the world and yet deals with a great epoch, great men, 
and world-wide affairs, and shows that the past was not only 
not better than the present, but a great deal worse, as to 
selfishness, party quarrels, meanness, and misery. Still, 
that, of course, is not the real reason why I like to read Cicero's 
Letters. The real reason is that the old gentleman is so 
thoroughly human, so sly, so wicked, and such an amusing 
‘I did this solely for the sake of my country. 
Besides, the circumstances would not allow me to do anything 
else, and it was my best, perhaps my only chance. You say 
I did not come out as a whole-hearted hater of Caesar till 
they had killed him, and that I had the good sense to keep out 
of the conspiracy. Well! What if I did? All the same, I 
loved my country and was a respectable, good citizen, and 
never behaved like those scandalous demagogues of the 
popular party. Did I ever trapes about Italy with a music- 
hall artiste in a litter without proper curtains ? And then 


9» 


humbug. 


you dare to say that Antony was as good a man as I 


That is the intimate Ciceronian mood. “ Beat it,” as Mr. 
Babbitt would say, for holiday reading. But there are moods 


when I am sure I should put another book into my holiday 
box, if I could fill it without thought of anybody else, and 
that book would be my latest discovery in the Loeb Classics, 
the Scripiores Augustae3 'The poor little book is derided by 
all the great scholars and historians as bad Latin, bad 
history, and scandalous lies, and so forth. Yet it is, in 


fact, as good light reading as anything in the world. There 


you may canvass the tremendous question why Hadrian 
was so fond of getting up to see the sun rise, and actually 


performed that feat twice on Etna, and what made Pertinax 


think of the excellent maxim when he asserted the principle 
of limiting dinner-parties to seven: ‘* Seven make a dinner ; 
more make a din.” 

Again, low be it spoken, I should like very much to put a 
work on Algebra into my box. I should not understand it, 
but it would console me. And then, too, Xenophon’s 
Economics, Dakyns’s translation, Vol. V., might save my life 
on a wet day in the Alps. Dryden’s poems on thin Indian 
paper, Clarendon Press edition, take up very little room, 
and the new volume of Donne’s love poems‘ is very thin and 
flat, though rather large. And then my little Eighteenth- 
Century edition of Pope is tiny, and so is the little Prior in 
the same series. It is bad for one’s eyes to read much of them ; 
but then one only wants an occasional ration of Pope. One 
or two very thin plays of Shakespeare in single volumes 
would be nice, and the Sonnets in a plain edition take up no 
room whatever. As to plays, at the moment I should take 
Julius Caesar, Timon of Athens, and All's Well that Ends Well— 
gritty, but fascinating. Then there would be for modern 
fiction Main StreetS and some other novel, and two volumes 
of short stories to be recommended by the junior members 
of my family, with a plea for mercy in the matter of emotional 
disturbance. Iam not of an age when it is safe to be harrowed. 
I should like to take the new Life of Hadrian, though it is 
rather too fat. De La Mare’s The Riddle, and Other Stories/ 
would be thrilling for most people ; but Iam not sure whether 
I could trust myself with anything so poignant on the sea, 
or near precipices. However, Iam a special and willing victim 
of Mr. De La Mare’s; but I don’t like to come down to 
table dhéte with red eyes! I know he does not have this 
effect upon everybody ; but The Almond Tree certainly had 
that effect upon me. 

I should certainly put in the new edition of Ben Jonson’s 
Conversations with William Drummond of Hawthornden® 
It is a delightful book, and the notes are most illuminative. 
Drummond of Hawthornden is 2 good poet, and so was old 
Jonson, although one of the most monstrous ecgoists that the 
world has ever seen; and between them they got through 
some very good talk in spite of the fact that Drummond 
thought Jonson a cad and Jonson thought his host a ** poop.” 

But, after all, it is not much use merely to talk at large 
about holiday reading. The lists the thing. Therefore, 
though with some trepidation, I give lists for a family party. 
It excludes, for reasons of variety, the hooks which are reviewed 
in this number of the Spectator, and is as follows :— 


Farner’s List: 

Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis (Cape. 7s. 6d. net); Life of Hadrian, 
gupported by the three volumes of Cicero's Letters and Scriptores 
Augus'ae (Loeb Series) (Heinemann. 10s. net each) ; Drummond 


—— 
of Hawthornden’s Conversations (Blackie. 7s. 6d. net); And, 
Marvell's Poems (15s. net) and Leve Poems of John “Damn 
(10s. 6d. net), both in the Nonesuch Press Edition. —_ 
Mortner’s List: 

Laughter from a Cloud, by Sir Walter Raleigh (Constab] 
21s. net); The Back Seat, by G. P. Stern (Chapman and Hall 
7s. 6d. net); Miss Bracegirdle and Others, by Stacey Aumont . 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.); The Heart Knoweth, by Nirs an 
Tremlett, (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net). , , — 
Son’s List: 

Memories of the Future, by Ronald Knox (Methuen. Qs. 6d 
net); a volume from Messrs. Dent’s new edition of Conrad 
(10s. 6d.); The Landscape of Cytherea, by W. J. Turner (Chatt 
and Windus. 4s. 6d. net); American Peems and Others, by 
W. J. Squire (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net); and Reason ; 
Art, from George Santayana’s Life of Reason (Constable. 8s, net 
Davucuter’s List: 

The Grand Tour, by Romer Wilson (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net); 
The Black Dog, by A. E. Coppard (Cape. 7s. 6d. net); Bucolic 
Comedies, by Edith Sitwell (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. net): en] Out 
of the Flame, by Osbert Sitwell (Grant Richards. 6s. net). 


Readers who dislike these lists should send us lists of their 
own, naming not more than six books in all, and we will do 


our best to find space for them. Vacuus Viator 


PROUST, JOYCE AND MISS 
RICHARDSON.* 


WHEN Miss Dorothy Richardson first began to write, her 
method seemed new to the greater part of her public. Not 
only did her technique seem extraordinary in the extreme, 
but most people found it very difficult to formulate any 
account of her aims. We were puzzled by those three or 
four pages taken up with the account of Miriam’s thoughts 
as she went upstairs, thoughts about wide spaces—the hall ; 
and narrow, the passage ; disjointed meanderings which might 
quite well range from the way the light caught the stair- 
rods to the great Wall of China and end in the “ friendly 
brown sound of her empty bedroom.” All this produced an 
effect of some sort. We had a sort of deaf, short-sighted 
feeling that something was going on—the question was what ? 

But since the days when she wrote Pointed Roofs, Back- 
water, Honeycomb, and even The Tunnel, on one side the 
work of the psycho-analysts on the other the work of M. 
Marcel Proust and of Mr. James Joyce has come within the 
experience of most of Miss Richardson’s public. Some 
people say that after reading Proust’s minute moment to 
moment analyses and dissection of life, his delicate formula- 
tions, wanderings among what we might call the atoms and 
electrons of the senses—minute smells, tastes, sights and 
tones—Miss Richardson’s work appears childish. Proust 
is supposed by some people to have carried the thing a stage 
further, to have intellectualized, made coherent and com- 
prehensible what Miss Richardson had merely observed. 
Again, Mr. James Joyce, the bitter, serious Rabelais of 
our day, is found by many people to give to his minute 
analyses of the stream of consciousness an epic grandeur, 
an emotional importance, soul-shaking and immense. He 
gives importance to things which after Miss Richardson's 
handling often remain insignificant. 

It seems to us that a comparison between M. Proust and 
Miss Richardson is not really very profitable—their work 
does not cover in the least the same ground. In certain 
ways their methods are alike. For instance, in the books 
of both authors it is often a little difficult to find out the 
outward circumstances of the person the working of whose 
mind we are shown. Both authors realize that it is not so 
much outward happenings that shape people’s lives as the 
way in which these happenings are interpreted by the persons 
concerned. But while M. Proust’s men and women are 
active, often restless in shaping their own destinies, altering, 
re-arranging, striving, Miss Richardson’s derive a kind of 
ecstasy from” passivity. It is, perhaps, this passivity that 
differentiates her work from that of Mr. James Joyce, which, 
however, it much more closely resembles than that of M. 
Proust. M. Proust has made what will probably remain 
for many generations of writers the ultimate analysis of one 
complete layer of life, not quite the intellectual layer, 
but what we might call the commonsense active layer. 
His sensibility is immense and exquisite in quality, but his 
characters are too busy reflecting upon the facts they have 








® Revolving Lights. By Dorothy Richardson. London: Duckworth and (a 
[7s. 6d. net.J 
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observed, comparing one state of mind with another, striving 
to alter one set of circumstances to another, to pierce below 
this particular layer of awareness. M. Proust’s awareness, 
in fact, differs from that of the man in the street in degree 
rather than in kind. But of the layer of which he treats his 
study is exhaustive, for it includes men and women in almost 
every conceivable, practical circumstance, and of all imaginable 
jdiosyncrasy of character. 

Mr. Joyce’sambitions take him down far below this daylight 
level to some strange, deep, passionate cave of consciousness. 
He storms into it, a revealing invader, flashing his lamp here 
and there on the beautiful and the grotesque and the obscene. 
But he is always the active explorer, finding things out, 
and is often in his own despite denunciatory. Miss Richard- 
son, passive and still, sinks through events and states of 
mind quiet and dumb, and in this ecstasy of listening and 
waiting she reaches a layer of personality which is different 
to that either of Mr. James Joyce or M. Proust. 

Between pages 58 and 63 of her new novel, Revolving 
Lights, Miss Richardson has perfectly epitomized what she 
has to offer the reader. It is a little picture of the fiancée 
of the youngest partner of dentists for whom Miriam, the 
central figure of the book, works as secretary. There are 
the engaged girl, her widowed mother and her sisters. Miriam 
calls them a Charlotte Yonge household. She imagined the 
house always sunlit :— 

“The bustle of shared work, all exquisitely done in the exacting, 
rewarding, old-fashioned way, nothing bought that could be home- 
made, filled each morning with an engrossing life of its own, lit 
by a surrounding endless glory, and left the house a prepared 
gleaming orderliness, and the girls free to retreat to a little room 
where a sewing machine was enthroned amidst a licensed disorder 
of fashion papers, with coloured plates, and things in process of 
making according to the newest mode, from oddments carefully 
selected at the West-end sales. When they were there, during the 
times of busy work following on consultations and decisions, 
gossip broke forth; and thrilling the tones of their gossiping 
voices, and shining all about them, obliterating the walls of the 
room and the sense of the day and the hour, was a bright eternity 
of recurring occasions, where the sum of their household labours 
blossomed unto fulfilment ... at-home days; calls; winter 
dances ; huge picnic parties in the summer. . . . And all the year 
round, shed over each revolving week, the glamour of Sunday 
.».« the perpetual rising up, amongst the varying seasons and 
days, of a single unvarying shape, standing, in the morning quiet, 
chill and accusing between them and the warm, far-off everyday 
life. The relief of the descent into the distractions of dressing 
for church and bustling off in good time, the momentary return 
of the challenging shape with the sight of the old grey ivy-grown 
church ; escape from it again into the refuge of the porch amongst 
the instreaming neighbours, and the final fading of its outlines 
into the colour and sound of the morning service, church shapes 
in stone and wood and metal, secure about their weakness, holding 
them safe. Sundays, for all girls, were in a way the same. 
And though these girls did not reason and were densely unconscious 
of the challenge embodied in their religion, and enjoyed being 
snobbish without knowing it, or knowing the meaning and good 
of snobbishness, their unconsciousness was harmless, and the huge 
Sunday things they lived in, held and steered their lives, making, 
in England, in them and in all of their kind, a world that the clever 
people who laughed at them had never been inside. ... They 
did not laugh, except the busy enviable blissful laughter permitted 
by God, from the midst of their lives, about nothing at all. They 
thought Liberals vulgar—mostly chapel people; and Socialists 
mad, a 
From this passage considerations of space have compelled 
us to make long omissions. ‘There follows a perfect account 
of the picnic party and of the emancipated Miriam’s 
flattering acceptance by these people as a woman, “ though 
only as a weird sort of female, who needed teaching.” In 
another chapter there is a picture as good of the modern 
“governing classes” and another of her own rich, dignified 
Birmingham Nonconformist ancestry. 

Revolving Lights suffers more than do some of the other 
books from Miss Richardson’s besetting sin—her tiresome 
twist towards feminism. It js the one blot upon her exquisite 
fairness and detachment. ‘The reader cannot help constantly 
wishing that she would see how much any twist takes away 
from the value of her testimony on other points—Socialism, 
the territorial classes, Jews, Russians and what not. 

What are the comparative merits of exhaustive M. Proust, 
modest Miss Richardson, or stupendous Mr. Joyce? Each 
reader will probably decide emphatically upon this point 
according as he himself is most vividly conscious of one or 
the other layers of consciousness treated by these three 
writers. Each of us has a tract in his personality which 
corresponds to that treated by each of these authors; but 


the point of emphasis varics. 








LAST STORIES OF KATHERINE 

MANSFIELD.* 
Apmirers of Katherine Mansfield’s art were drawn to specu- 
late, after The Garden Party had followed Bliss, whether 
her exquisite genius was capable of extension to wider fields 
or whether certain of her most striking qualities would not 
also prove to be her impassable limitations. Was not her 
extraordinary sensibility, they asked, too delicate an instru- 
ment to register the stronger and deeper emotions: did not 
so acute a responsiveness to small and subtle impressions 
exclude the power to endure and appreciate the larger and 
more vital disturbances? And did not that other quality 
of hers—her clear-sighted cynicism—imply a detachment 
from humanity which would make deeper sympathies 
impossible ? 

Such questions were not based merely on theory and 
principles, They arose from an immediate consideration 
of her work as a whole which, though abounding in qualities 
sufficient to place her high as an artist, discovered a frequent, 
though not an invariable, lack of those deeper sympathies. 
We have pointed out these limi\ations before, and it would 
hardly be justifiable to insist upon them here were it not 
that this new volume of stories provides an answer to the 
questions to which we have referred. Incomplete though 
most of them are, they and the quotations from her journal 
which appear in the Introductory Note give ample evidence 
that, when she died, Katherine Mansfield was in process of 
outstepping those limitations, and that she was doing so 
without any sacrifice of the sensibility which was her most 
individual and entrancing quality. More than all the stories 
in this book the fragment called ‘*‘ A Married Man’s Story ” 
shows us what we have lost. There is in it a depth, a pathos, 
and a subtlety of what may be called emotional characteriza- 
tion which make it difficult to set a limit to what her artistic 
development might have been. We sce here at its best her 
extraordinary faculty for expressing emotional and psycho- 
logical developments in terms of concrete symbols. Here is 
an example, a man’s memory of his early schooldays :— 


THE 


“Tam standing in a ring of thrust-out heads ; some are grinning, 

some look greedy, some are spitting. And it is always cold. Big 
crushed-up clouds press across the sky; the rusty water in the 
school tank is frozen; the bell sounds numb. One day they put 
a dead bird in my overcoat pocket. I found it just when I reached 
home. Oh, what a strange flutter there was at my heart when I 
drew out that terribly soft, cold little body, with the legs thin as 
pins and the claws wrung.” 
By a method of which that passage is an example she reduces 
what might have been a dry, abstract psychological analysis 
to a concrete world of poetry, just as Meredith does in his 
* Hymn to Colour”; and she does it in this case with a 
richness and a humanity which she has not elsewhere equalled. 
We would sacrifice much that is good in contemporary 
literature to have that story completed by her. 

**The Dolls’ House’ is an excellent story, somewhat in 
the manner of “ Prelude” and ‘*‘ At the Bay,” but, unlike 
those wonderful plotless impressions (in some ways the best 
things she ever did), a tale moulded out of a poetic idea— 
the wonder of the little Jamp which stood on the table in the 
dolls’ house—and containing, besides, the exquisitely tender 
picture of the two little girls whom their schoolfellows despised 
because they were the daughters of a washerwoman. Another 
example of this tenderness—a genuine tenderness without a 
blemish of sentimentality—is the monologue of the lodging- 
house-keeper, called “ The Canary ”’ :— 

*, . . Company, you see—that was what he was. Perfect 
company. If you have lived alone you will realize how precious 
that is. Of course, there were my three young men who came in 
to supper every evening, and sometimes they stayed in the dining- 
room afterwards reading the papcr. But I could not expect them 
to be interested in the little things that made my day. Why should 
they be? I was nothing to them. In fact, I overheard them one 
evening talking about me on the stairs as ‘the Scarecrow.’ No 
matter. It doesn’t matter. Not in the least. I quite understand. 
They are young. Why should I mind? But I remember feeling 
so especially thankful that I was not quite alone that evening. 
I told him, after they had gone out. I said: ‘Do you know what 
they call Missus ?’ And he put his head on one side and looked at 
me with his little bright eye until I could not help laughing. It 
seemed to amuse him.” 

‘The Dove's Nest” is a twenty-five page fragment of vivid 
narrative which might have become one of the best of her 
less profound stories; it is executed with the humour and 


* The Dove's Nest, By Katherine Mansfield. London: Constable, (6s. net.) 
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unerring precision of touch which so often delight us in her 
work, and there are, besides, one or two tales which do not 
quite succeed and several not above the average of her two 
previous books. But that is no ground for complaint, for the 
average was a high one, and we could not easily have too 
much of things so good. The quotations from her journal are 
of extraordinary interest and make us look forward to its 
publication with the greatest eagerness. The present book 
contains some fascinating work, and both by its fulfilment 
and its unfulfilled promise increases our sense of what our 
literature has lost by Katherine Mansfield’s untimely death. 


THE ABBEY CLASSICS.* 


Now had winter come on, a winter, says Longus,' more bitter 
than war to Daphnis and Chloe because of the snow which 
blinded all the paths, stopped the ways, and shut up all the 
shepherds of Mitylene. The shepherds were delivered to 
idleness, and thus poor Daphnis, snow-immured, suffered at 
once from leisure and his thoughts of Chloe, whom he 
might no longer sce ; while Chloe, void of all counsel, was 
perplexed with the twattling of her reputed mother about the 
timeliness of marriage. 

The most that Daphnis could do to while away the savage 
hours, we may suppose, was to stumble over the hills to a 
neighbour, a landed man, Chromis by name, whose wife 
Lycaenium was buxom, fair and delicate, and perhaps better 
known than esteemed among the little colonies of the hills. 
Lycaenium was away at this time, visiting, no one but Chromis 
guessed where, and prevented from returning by the same 
wintry rigours as kept Daphnis and Chloe miserably apart. 
Daphnis had often talked to Chromis but had scarcely noticed 
Lycaenium nor she him (her lover occupying all her thoughts), 
and so his visits now were not for her sake but for his own 
relief. Talking to Chromis meant listening to Chromis and his 
termless stories of a world only a little larger than Daphnis 
knew, but nevertheless strange and alluring. But more than 
this, far more, was the pleasure of plunging one day into a 
chest which the elder man showed him a little shyly and 
reluctantly—for domesticity had made Chromis morose— 
containing sundry antique trifles: spearheads, a battered 
flat bell, the toothed jaw of an almost fabulous wolf, a twist 
of bright-hued wools, splendid in dye, delicate in texture ; and 
vestiges of linen flecked with bloodstains that time had 
darkened, suggesting violent battles in old fatal quarrels. 
When Daphnis asked how had he come by such a curious 
collection Chromis did not answer, but sucked his lips into 
secretive puckers ; and remembering then that the old man 
—old, he seemed, though scarcely beyond forty—was sup- 
posed to have wandered far off and conversed with immortal 
spirits, Daphnis forbore to press his freezing question but 
waited till the other’s tongue should be loosed again. The 
time was soon to come when the young shepherd was to 
receive what Longus, through his translator, calls wanton 
information from Lycaenium ; but now he was receiving a 
thousand impressions, other lessons in good and evil, from one 
who knew something beyond the instincts and appetites of the 
body. Sitting childlike at Chromis’s feet, while the snow 
oozed and froze and oozed again, he drank in stories of things 
that had happened to his host or others—stories of rocky 
waters, piracies, wolf hunts, of the changes of fortune by 
which Chromis had gained as others had lost ; and such other 
stories as have been told by the old to the young since the 
beginning of time. 

Longus has related nothing of this in his tale, nor has George 
Thornley in the translation with which in 1657 he followed 
that of Angel Day seventy years before. Daphnis and Chloe 
is mere romance. Not the most ingenious of metaphysicals 
could find anything more than story in the story—no allegory, 
no heavenly meaning in this very earthly tale. It is pure of 
doctrine, being pure of intellect. Such a subtilizing of simple 
themes as we all look for now, and which Mr. George Moore 
in his promised retelling of the tale may be trusted to refrain 
from, was not the mode of the seventeenth century adapter 
or of the author in the third or fourth century. Thornley calls 
it, with a somewhat conscious innocence, a most sweet and 





* (1) Daphnis and Chioe. By Longus. Translated by George Thornley.—— 
(2) Zadig, or Destiny: an Oriental History. Wy Voltaire. (3) Thoughts on Hunting, 
By Peter Beckford.——{4) The Letters of Runnymede. By Benjamin Disracli— -- 
(5) Mardi and a Voyage Thither. 
aud Dodd. [3s. 6d. per vol.) 


By Herman Melville, 2 vols. London: Chapman 
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pleasant pastoral romance for young ladies, dedicating “ this 
little pleasant Laundschip of Love ” to “ young beauties”: 
and with less innocence. than impudence he taunts his 
dedicatees, saying, you do not know what we mean when 
we speak as plain as day. The plain speaking will find what- 
ever defence it needs in the introduction by Mr. Saintsbury 
who thinks it needs none. He is at more pains to discuss the 
accepted commonplaces about Greek Romance (as that 
character is its weak point), but he does not attempt to cloud 
the story with comment and is satisfied to thrust the boughs 
aside as we enter the newly green thicket. In that thicket 
the reader will hear the rustling of Syrinx and Pan, or at least 
“this Organ, joyned together imparil, or unequal quils 
because their love was so imparil. So she who then was a fair 
Maid is now become a Musical Pipe.” Philetas plays a loud 
or lusty tune on a pipe which seemed to be that very pipe 
which Pan himself first made :— . 
“One would not have thought that he had heard but one Pipe, 
the Sound was so high, the consort so full. But by little and 
little remitting that vehemence, he changed it to a softer and 
swecter tone; and playing with all the dexterousnesse of the art 
of Musick, he shewed upon the Pipe, what notes were fit for the 
herds of Cowes and Oxen, what agreed with the flocks of Goats, 
what was pleasing to the sheep. The tones for the sheep were soft 
and sweet, those of the herds were vehement ; and for the Goats 
were sharp and shrill. In summe, that single Pipe of his exprest 
even all the Shepherds pipes. Therefore the rest in deep silence 
sate still, delighted and charmed with that Musick.” 


Then he sounded a Dionysiac, and the listeners danced the 
dance of the wine-press, until at length the notes changed and 
Daphnis and Chloe danced together, acting the tale of Pan 
and Syrinx. The whole passage is a joy to read in the new 
volume of the Abbey Classics, a series which avoids the too- 
familiar and rescues delightful literature from neglect. 
Strangely jostling this romance is Voltaire’s Zadig,* of which 
a modern Daphnis would make nothing. The brain that filled 
Voltaire’s heart would bewilder the eternal shepherd, for 
irony, the last infirmity or the last excellence of the civilized 
mind, can hardly please primitive senses. But it pleases Mr. 
A. B. Walkley, who remarks in his introduction that Voltaire 
has no peer in mocking save Anatole France. Voltaire writes :— 
“He was the friend of the king, and the king was then the 
only monarch on earth that had a friend. The little mute was 
not forgotten. A fine house was given to the fisherman, Orcan 
was condemned to pay him a large sum, and to restore his wife ; 
but the fisherman had obtained wisdom ; he took only the money.” 
How difficult it is to be happy! was Zadig’s reiterated cry 
in his wanderings through the desert that man has made 
of Eden; at one time finding himself on the point of 
happiness and asking why all men were not happy, and then 
seeing the answer in every encounter with his kind. For, it 
seems, it is man and not the nature of things that makes un- 
happiness. The divine or fatal Scheme to which man is 
subdued escapes Voltaire’s impeachment in Zadig. His survey 
of man’s perplexing zig-zagging gives no hint of appalling 
sights and apprehensions, and no hint of blissful redemption. 
What appals or at least astonishes his rational mind is that 
men should persecute one another for rightcousness’ sake, 
and burn or be burned for a fierce miscreed. And still he 
remembers, even in the gaiety of his mockery, that happiness 
is what men seek but cannot endure. 
*“*Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Mock on, mock on; ‘tis all in vain! 
You throw the sand against the wind, 
And the wind blows it back again ”— 
cried Blake, who would not see that Voltaire’s exaltation of 
reason was itself an intellectual mysticism, that yet enabled 
him with an amused sigh to conclude that it would be un- 
reasonable to destroy the world since, if all is not well with 
it, all is yet passable. A moment of emotion would be fatal, 
says Mr. Walkley of Candide. Zadig is sparklingly tranquil. 
But the new Daphnis, though he might not understend it 
all, would be far more at home with the next revival in the 
Abbey Classies, Peter Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunting® Ue 
would be amused, one may hope, at the author's candid avowal 
that he would have written in verse but for the time wanted, 
prose being so much easier and better suited to the subject. 
“Didactic essays should be as little clogged as possible: they 
should proceed regularly and clearly: should be easily written, 
and as easily understood; having less to do with words than 
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The game of crambo is out of fashion, to the no small 


cadice of the rhyming tribe; and before I could find a rhyme 
to porringer, I should hope to finish a great part of these Letters. 
{ shall, therefore, without further delay, proceed upon them :— 
this, however, I must desire to be first understood between us— 
that when, to save trouble to us both, I say a thing is, without 
tacking salvo to the tail of it, such as, in my opinion —to the best 
of my judgment, &c., &c.—you shall not call my humility in question, 
as the assertion is not meant to be mathematically certain. When 
[have any better authority than my own, such as Somerville, for 
instance (who, by the bye, is the only one that has written intelligibly 
on this subject), I shall take the liberty of giving it you in his own 
words, to save the trouble of turning to him.” 


fle would be willing to take for sufficient proof of Beckford’s 
verse (so much less vigorous and agile than his prose) such a 
passage as -— 
“One pound of native sulphur, 
One quart of train-oil, 
One pint of oil of turpentine, 
One pound of soap ” 


—an unlooked for and unconscious anticipation of the modern 
thymeless quatrain. Beckford is fond enough of whatever 
verse touches his beloved hunting, and quotes Somerville so 
freely that the most literal of minds will delight in a sonorous 
treatise in blank verse on the minute economy of the kennel— 
Milton subdued to the exhortation of the whipper-in and 
feeder :-— 
* Let no offensive smell 
Invade thy wide enclosure, but admit 
The nitrous air and purifying breeze.” 


Beckford writes with the happy dogmatism of a man who 
enjoys living and is sure that the fox must enjoy dying :— 

“How musical their tongues and as they get nearer to him, how 
the chorus fills! Hark, he is found! Now, where are all your 
sorrows, and your cares, ye gloomy souls! or where your pains 
and aches, ye complaining ones ! one halloo has dispelled them all. 
What a crash they make! and echo seemingly takes pleasure to 
repeat the sound. The astonished traveller forsakes his road, lured 
by its melody: the listening ploughman now stops his plough ; 
and every distant shepherd neglects his flock, and runs to see him 
break—what joy, what eagerness, in every face !” 


The perfect sportsman is, he thinks, as rare as a good Prime 
Minister ; and perhaps a lesser confidence would be shameful 
in a foxhunter, and certainly impossible in Peter Beckford. 

It is idle to ask whether the wandering shepherd would 
endure, with the sullen fortitude of the reviewer, a reading of 
Disraeli’s Letters of Runnymede,‘ first published a year before 
the accession of Queen Victoria. Their rhetoric is dismaying, 
their abuse tedious, their sentiment insincere; they are 
vulgarly violent, nauseously virtuous. Disraeli, serene in his 
pseudonym, denounces the Pope and the rampant Papacy, 
pleads for ‘**‘ our National Church,” cails Lord John Russell 
an insect and Spring Rice a flea, and never fails in effrontery. 
Upon such unstable hidden foundations was the spectacular 
reputation of Disraeli upreared, from such iridescence exhaled. 
Here and there he is effectively fantastic and elaborately 
grotesque. The writer of the interesting introduction, Mr. 
Francis Bickley, seems to think that the violence and oddity 
of Disraeli’s attack is excused by its insincerity. I leave the 
political question aside in turning from this volume, hands 
clapped to ears, and merely wonder how literature is served 
by putting on this execrably loud and coarse record. ‘ As for 
the polished Palmerston and the pious Grant,” says the imma- 
ture satirist, “‘ and the other trading statesmen of easy virtue 
—for them it would be advisable, I think, at once to erect a 
political Magdalen Hospital. Solitude and spare diet and 
some salutary treatises of the English constitution may, after 
4 considerable interval, capacitate them for re-entering public 
life.” 

In Herman Melville’s Mardi,> which occupies two volumes 
of the Abbey Classics, English readers are given a chance of 
treading a novel for many years almost out of their reach. It 
was published in 1849 and shared in the general neglect which 
swelled round and over Melville’s work until his scarcely noted 
death in 1891. That work, that makes fanatics of its lovers 
how, has lately received its tribute in these columns, and 
Mardi needs no further welcome at this moment as it re- 
emerges into final recognition. 

JouN FREEMAN. 


SEA AND SARDINIA.* 


Ir is fortunately permissible for genius to be ‘rritable, for had 
anyone of lesser power than Mr. Lawrence written such a 
travel-book as this his crimes would have overwhelmed his 
softer virtues. Journeys are, of course, the most exasperating 
of all things, but here the pricks and scratches of travel are 
reproduced through a temperament which magnifies a 
puncture into a gaping wound. The process begins before the 
beginning really, on the platform waiting for the train to take 
them to Messina, the first stage on the way to Sardinia, 
The manners of the young men offend him. . . . “ And that 
also is how they are. So terribly physically all over one 
another, They pour themselves one over the other like so 
much melted butter over parsnips.” 

Salvation, it appears, can only be gained by self-centredness, 
“by reacting into violent egocentricity.” 

“For myself I am glad (declares Mr. Lawrence), I am glad that 
the era of love and oneness is over: hateful homogeneous world- 
oneness. I am glad that Russia flies back into savage Russianism, 
Scythism, savagely self-pivoting. . . . I shall be glad when men 
hate their common, world-alike clothes, when they tear them up 
and clothe themselves fiercely for distinction, savage distinction 
against the rest of the creeping world.” 

Does a strong man speak like that or is it the mutiny of a 
snubbed child? At least those who know the Mr. Lawrence 
of the novels will recognize it as a parody of his own firm 
and independent personality. 

The exasperation, the bad temper, is no doubt the price 
we must pay for the exceptional sensitiveness of his recording 
apparatus. Sensations not so much approach him through the 
proper channels as assault him, clamber over all barriers and stab 
him deeply and fiercely. It is that which gives his prose some- 
times an intensity which in its particular tormenting ecstasy 
is probably unique in our language as it certainly is among 
living writers. For this reason it is worth while accepting the 
abuse and the commonplaces which in this book he permits 
himself more freely than in most. After all, what we really 
desired in anticipation was a film of Mr. Lawrence going a 
journey ; to have censored it of the moments when the writer 
is a mere man would have been to produce a pretty and 
factitious diversion. As it is, we have a record which for 
richness and vividness of scenes compares with any of the 
classic travel-books. What does one remember? A market- 
place where the foodstuffs awaken an intolerable appetite ; 
carnival in a little inland town; an inn where they grill a 
whole kid. But more than these—like the string which holds 
together dusky and brilliant stones, the naked nerve, irate and 
quivering, which gives life to foreign flesh and stone: the 
spirit of its most human and immoderately gifted author. 
The illustrations are sometimes too obviously decorative 

(Continued on page 1088.) 





* Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. With eight pictures in colour by Jan 
Juta, Secker. [21s.] 
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simplifications, but one or two (one especially in flat lemons 
and mauves) give the impression of a place, strange to us 
and unidentified, but strongly particular. 


MEREDITH TO MRS. MEYNELL.* 


Few people are without that variety of curiosity which makes 
it so delightful to pry into the correspondence of others ; and 
it is not necessarily an unworthy curiosity, for letters may 
afford an insight into personality hardly to be had otherwise. 
Letters, therefore, of writers who are already familiar to us in 
their art are of a special and peculiar interest, for in them we 
expect to discover the man who, even in the case of the simplest 
and least formal artist, is disguised in official robes when he 
writes for publication. 

Although Meredith the correspondent is already known to 
us in the two volumes of letters published some years ago, 
these letters to Alice Meynell are of an interest which tho- 
roughly warranted publication, and it is a pity that this 
interest should not have been doubled by the inclusion of the 
other half of the correspondence—namely, the letters of Alice 
Meynell to Meredith. 

The mature Meredith possessed a highly individual and 
artificial style which tended on the one side to an extraor- 
dinarily vivid and concentrated expression ; on the other to a 
dandified elaboration of the simple. We have called this style 
artificial, for it certainly gives an impression of artificiality ; 
yet it is evident from the letters that Meredith had made it so 
vital a part of himself that it eventually became his habitual 
mode of expression, both official and unofficial. It was natural 
to him even in its faults, for the elaboration and preciosity 
emerge not only in manner but also in matter, and represent 
a certain defect of character. The opening of a letter written 
on January 28th, 1897, is a horrible example :— 

“My repressed fount of strength in gentleness would have made 
her wren’s warble of a note the more welcome with some word of 
herself, and an assurance that she has not been, in her way. decor- 
ously indulging one of the sylphs of Pathos during this dark weather.” 
That shows him at his worst and—thank heaven !—forms only 
a small ingredient in the total impression. A good corrective 
to it are the instances of his frank and fearless criticism of her 
work. Here is the opening of a letter dated towards the end 
of 1900 :— 

“Dearest Portia, the last line of the first vers cannot stand. 
It reads as if purposely dark for ushering in a portentous rhyme— 
a very beadle instead of the Lord Mayor. Nor do I like * musing 
steps to fold an answer.’ Again, the last line of the last 
verse is iteration masking a weakness under an appeal to the 
sympathetic. But as you please in that respect.” 

Another, earlier in the same year, rebukes her for a sneer at 
Gibbon :— 

“* A.M.’ in the Pall Mall is good to see, and she may lash her 
Gibbon in those columns ; but when she darts a sneer at him in 
parenthesis out of a book, she seems under the publie eye, to betray 
a sentiment deeper than the disapprobation of style, and this is 
inartistie on her part.” 

Another letter contains vigorous and excellent criticism of 
Rostand’s Cyrano, and a gentle rebuke to Alice Meynell for 
her estimation of it in the Pall Mall :— 


“IT have got through ‘ Cyrano,’ and I marvel at the cleverness of 
the hand which could hold me all but to the end over such a group 
of ‘famtoches.’ Near the end I chaffed [chafed ?], and read only 
to have done with a conscience. Then I bethought me of the 
extreme lightness of your critical touch when your spirit of kindness 
is or seems an atmosphere over tolerance. And I questioned. 
Is it her nature or the craftswoman ? I fear I decided that she is 
not always to be taken too seriously.” 

Four days later comes a letter with a delightfully humorous 
account of an embarrassing situation. A young lady had 
painted for him a portrait of Alice Meynell, thinking that the 
present would please him. Unhappily, the effect was pre- 
cisely the reverse :— 

“A ‘portrait’ has come, a vision of sepulchral pathos. It 
recalls to confound an image of someone I know. But not she: 
it is a presentation of a Sister of Lazarus, risen beside him, with 
eyes looking out of the underworld, breathing of grave-mould. 
Yet there is a most pathetic effort to appear as the very person. 
I am generously asked to keep it for my own: I would voyage to 
Klondyke to escape the sight. After some sheepish glances, I 
had it covered, and to-morrow it journeys back. What to say to 
the damsel! 1 can but admire her courage in attempting, and be 
grateful for the kind intention.” 


Here and there the letters satisfy our curiosity as to the 





* The Letters of Georye Meredith to Alice Meynell. 1896-1907. The Nonesuch 
Press. (12s. 6d, net.) 





a, 
writer’s views of other writers. He speaks of Francis Thompson 
as “‘a true poet, one of the small band.” Of Edith Wharton’s 
The Greater Inclination he remarks that “ she has only to 
rebuke her facility, and she will do very good work.” Ack. 
nowledging a copy of Alice Meynell’s anthology, The Flower 
of the Mind, he makes an interesting and amusing confession :_ 
* I swallow the spoonful of Cowley and Crashaw, and hope I 
am the better for it... And reference to Coventry Patmore jg 
characteristic in attitude and expression :-— 

“I have read the Patmore extracts. I think there is nothin 
you would like that I should not esteem. As to the * Angel,’ the 
yveauty must be felt, but I have been impressed in old days by the 
Dean, and the measure of the verse, correct as it is, with the 
occasional happy jerk, recalls his elastic portliness, as one of the 
superior police of the English middle class, for whom attendant 
seraphs in a visible far distance hold the ladder, not undeserved 
when a cheerful digestion shall have ceased.” ; 

References to his own work are brief and rare. “ Give no 
time to poetry of mine,” he writes at the end of one of his 
letters. ‘ You will find no sentiment in it- -except the 
tragedy of sentiment ; it is wild, hither and thither, following 
nature, opposed to your classic scheme.’ Such an estimate 
of his poetry was obviously a momentary whim and condi- 
tioned by the destination for which it was bound. The letters 
as a whole reveal a warm and frank disposition, great gene- 
rosity, an exquisite tact, thoughtfulness for others, and 
generally equable spirits. Depression seems to have been 
rare with him, and rarer still, happily, the bitterness which 
appears here in one of the later letters :— 

_ “Please keep in health. All my friends are drooping or threaten- 
ing to drop to the dust about me. Why did I not go when I was 
so near to it last year? Friends are the leaves of the tree of life, 
and I am getting bare, fit only for cutting down. Say kind words 
from me to husband and children.” 

Those are bitter words—a momentary discouragement only, 
one hopes—for the patient philosopher of Mother Earth. 

At the end of the book Meredith’s article on two of Alice 
Meynell’s collections of essays is reprinted from the National 
Review of August, 1896, and also two of her essays. The book 
is beautifully printed and produced and is limited to 850 copies. 


ROMAN PICTURES.* 

Mr. Luspock has given us an authentic picture of the real, 
underlying, essential Rome, without ever describing it at all. 
His method is delightfully elusive, and we can imagine a 
simple-minded and enthusiastic lover of the most fascinating 
city in the world putting down this book in disgust, after 
reading a chapter or two, because his beloved palaces, ruins, 
churches, sculptors, painters and architects receive no mention. 
Yet if the sympathetic reader persists to the end, he will be 
left with a finer sense of the spirit of the place than he is 
likely to get out of any one book, except perhaps Marion 
Crawford’s Ave Roma Immortalis. Indeed, these two volumes 
should be read in association by the true lover of Rome. 

The “1” of Mr. Lubbock’s book—a young man—finds 
himself beside the Tartarughe fountain, that exquisite work 
so different to the later aquatic explosions of the Barocco. 
Magnificent as these are, they have not that morning charm 
of the lads that lift their tortoises to drink out of the graceful 
vase. Here is encountered an old sechoolfellow, Deering. who 
proposes to show his friend the real Rome. According to 
Deering the only thing that matters is the modern city, with 
its plush and looking-glass cafés of the Via Nazionale. Here 
are encountered an American opera singer and two English 
dancers full of their life occupations, jealousies and griev- 
ances. Deering, with his claborate Italian manner, points 
out how different and how real is this new and modern culture 
in comparison to that of what he calls the English Ghetto 
of the Piazza di Spagna. The writer drifts about in different 
societies, semi-Italian and English, and encounters many 
different kinds of people drawn by the magnet of Rome. 
The perfectly mannered English Jesuit; the old lady, th 
descendant of English squires, in her Palazzo; the cultivated 
but not very learned authoress. All these people reflect 
Rome from different angles unconsciously, and last of all the 
English wife of the Marchese whose family was in existence 
in the time of the Savelli and Frangipani. Here in the great 
Palace in the “* street of the dark shops ”’ the picture is com- 
pleted and the charm wound up, and the reader puts down 
the book saying, “I have been in Rome.” How subtle 





* Roman Pictures. By Percy Lubbock. London: Jonathan Cape. [7s. 64.) 
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the art is and how delightful the humour, and how delicate 
the satire,can only be realized by reading the book. The 
character drawing is excellent and the people are alive ; 
how could the conversation of a bore be better described than 
by this sentence: “ But I can’t do justice to the periods of 
Mr. Bannock, which coiled around and around me like an 
anaconda, slowly deadening my attention.” Here is a 
description of a wild Russian lady, who flashes across the 
sene: “ Drama she needed, and of drama you can always 
have your fill if you know as well as she did how to make it. 
Why. yes, she created a notion of mystcrious conspiracy, 
somewhere lurking in the background, by her very refusal 
to apologize when she was late for lunch.” 


SHORT NOTICES. 
The Floating Prison. By Gaston Leroux. (T. Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d.) 

M. Leroux is an untiring plotter, an inimitable creator of 
criminals. Of these Chéri-Bibi, the protagonist of this and 
many enother tale, is certainly the most enduringly gruesome. 
Here, he flexes iron bars; there, he prostrates a far-away 
enemy by sheer psychic competence. He is an undoubted 
master-mind, yet intermittently human—barbaric at base, 
but saturninely civilized in manner. M. Leroux’s staccato 
style flogs the action to a fever-pitch; even in translation 
it hints easily at the uncanny. 

The Conquered. By Naomi Mitchison. With introduction by 
Ernest Barker. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

There is no criticism to be offered about this book. We 
can only say that we think it one of the best historical 
novels we have read. Apart from the vivid reality of scenes 
and details of dress, food, and customs of Gaul and Roman, 
there is a larger accuracy. The author has reproduced the 
fierceness, the terrible lusts and cruelties of conqueror and 
conquered. And also the whole spirit of the mystical Celt 
torn by his erratic temperamentalism hangs over the book, 
adding to the tragedy of this tale of conquest. The wonder, 
the bravery, the beauty of the Gauls; the treachery by which 
they work their own undoing; the political subtlety and 
intrigue ; the sordid civilization in Rome ; these things are 
all portrayed, giving the tale a poignancy that is almost 
heartbreaking. 


Maud Evelyn, &c., and The Sacred Fount. By Henry James. | 


Pocket Edition. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net each.) 

Maud Evelyn and The Sacred Fount form Volumes XXVIII. 
and XXIX. of Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s complete edition 
of the novels and stories of Henry James in thirty-five volumes, 
which is issued in two styles, crown octavo and pocket size. 
The present volumes, in the pocket edition, are neat, slim 
little books, clearly printed on a good paper which is practically 
opaque. They are ideal productions for railway journeys 
and holidays on which light baggage is imperative. We 
quarrel with nothing but the price, which, for a cloth-bound 
pocket edition, is very high. Maud Evelyn comprises the 
title-story which originally appeared in The Soft Side, ** The 
"poy Type’ and * The Papers’ from The Better Sort and 

| of the stories in The Finer Grain. 

World Tour, 1923-24. Illustrated Itinerary. (T.H. Hamer and 
Co., 418-422 Strand, W.C. 2.) 

We have received from Messrs. T. H. Hamer and Co. a 
pamphlet on the subject of a tour round the world which they 
are organizing. It is to begin on October 17th, will take about 
seven and a-half months, and will cost £980 for cach person. 
The party will be accompanied by Mr. Stanley Ruddock, 
F.R.G.S. The pamphlet gives short descriptions of some of 
the places to be visited, and contains also some very alluring 
photographs. If there still remain in the world a few 
fortunate souls who have not only seven and a-half months 
but also £1,000 to spare, they should secure a ticket without 
delay. 

A Handbook to Switzerland. (Ward, Lock. 5s. net.) 

We are glad to see an eighth edition of this unpretentious 
but thoroughly practical and accurate little guide-book. 
It has been c: arefully revised and the new motor-diligence 
routes are indicated. We may note that the construction 
of some mountain railways planned before the War, as for 
instance from Gletsch over the Furka to Andermatt and 
beyond, has been delayed by the great convulsion, so that 
the threatened passes and valleys remain for the present 
unspoiled. The maps in the book are fairly adequate for 
the ordinary tourist and there are plenty of illustrations. 


Pharos and Pharillon. By E. M. Forster. (The Hogarth 
Press. 5s.) 

Athanasius, Clement, Philo; those victorious Arabs whose 
imagination in turn was conquered by the wonder of the 
Tower of Pharos; Alexander, most modern of commanders, 
whose dreams of Philhellenism were so suddenly and mysteri- 
ously diverted ; Mrs. Eliza Fay, most courageous of cats; 
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Mr. Forster introduces us to them all in turn in so engaging a 
fashion that we feel as if some host were parading his odd 
but delightful friends for our amusement. If, as he says, 
the history of Alexandria is yet to be written, surely he is the 
man to do it, even if we must thereby renounce a successor to 
Howard's End and The Room with a View. 
Princesses, Dames et Aventuriéres du Regne de Louis XIV. 
By Madame Louis Latour. (Eugéne Figuiére. 15s. 6d.) 
These lectures, which have delighted various London 
drawing-rooms for years, though they gain in scholarship 
and fact by being committed to paper, lose much of the 
charm and verve lent them by Madame Latour’s beautiful 
diction. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 


SIX MONTHS’ PRICE MOVEMENTS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Str,—The final Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock 
Exchange for the first half of the current year has served 
to give a clearer indication of the general state of markets. 
For some days previous to the Settlement rumours had 
been current that the setback in prices in some Depart- 
ments might be connected with the reappearance of 
our pre-War friends the “bear” operators. So far as 
the English Railway section at all events was concerned 
these rumours were found to be justified, some of the 
leading stocks being distinctly scarce for delivery. In 
some of the other Departments of the House, too, there 
was a tendency for continuation rates to fall away, thus 
showing the speculative positions for the rise to be 
small even if they have not given place to actual “bear” 
positions. 

Certainly for the last year and a-half purchasers of 
stocks for the rise have had a good run for their money, and 
at the close of the half-year it may be interesting to note 
some of the movements in prices as compared with the be- 
ginning of the year and also as contrasted with the lowest 
quotations for the past three years. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing table gives a few representative securities both in 
the Investment and Speculative sections of the House :— 


Lowest Price Rise 
in Jan. 1, Present from 
83 years. 192%. Price. Lowest. 
Consols .. ee eo. 444 ~o 655} e«- 58} es +14} 
Conversion 3}% oo GOR .. 74h «2 SOR .. +15 
5% War Loan .. oo CHF .s OO «- 1O1. «w «= 183 
Victory 4% Bonds .. 72 -» 88 ee O38 .. +218 
Bank Stock... «+ 163 es 235 o. 254 «+ +91 
India 3% ee oo 44 «. & «> GOR .. +14 
Met. Cons. 35% os WE «oc B eo 933 «.. +13 
New Sth. Wales 3% 1935 614 ee 1 «- 82 «s +20} 
New Zealand 4°; 1923.. 91 ee 101 -- lol «> +10 
G.W. Ry. 4% Debs. .. 62, .. 83 -. 89 e- +26} 


G.W. Ry. Ordinary .. 57 .. 109 .. 113$ 5. +56} 


Brazil 4% 1889 ee 35 -» 43 - 42 . -F 
Egyptian Unified oe S72 .. 69 es TOF «e +13} 
French 3% oe eo 20 ee 24 es oe — 
Spanish 4°% ee -- 69 ee 75 e- Th oo +2 
Barclays oe «« 40/— ... B2f—- .. S6/— .. +16/- 
Lloyds Bank Shares .. 42/— .. S58/- .. 62/- .. +20/- 
City and Midland -« SE «eo 8h oe SP 1.2 + B 
Nat. Provincial (£3 10s. 

paid) oe oo § « 9 «+» 10 oo +2 
Westminster .. ee nf ° 7 oe ist ee ; ty 
Alliance Assurance .. 8 .. I12 .. 13 ee + 43 
Sun ive a oo + 16} -- 18} os + 5} 
Brunner Mond .. «. 3I/6 .. 38/6 .. 38/6 .. + 7/- 
P. and O. Deferred 258 332 . 310 es +52 
J. and P. Coats «- 43/- 66/- .. 67/- .. +24/- 
English Sewing. . e+ 26/6 47 /- 5O/- .. +23/6 
Harrods ee «- 20/- 28/- . 36 /- +16 /- 
John Barkers ee 29/— .. 48/6 .. 48/—- .. +19/- 
Armstrongs si eo 1/6 .. Wi .. 17/6 .. + 5/- 
Mexican Kagle Oil .. 1 ce Me ce JI ee -- 
Royal Dutch e+ 28} « 34 305 «.«. + 1} 
Shell Transport oo «= BF 4}, 3 o> + } 
Chartered ee é 9/9 .. 12/— .. Bf .. + 3/3 
Modderfontein .. ~ — «= -— os  S - + 8 
Rand Mines... ee | rr ee oe §6=— + ¢ 
Central Mining oo 5h .- SH .. OF .. + 3H 
Goldfields ee o- I3/- ... 16/6 .. WW/- .. + 6/- 
De Beers . oo «=H - 133 -» 14 «+ + 8 


Rio Tinto Copper :. 23° 1. 33f 2. 35h 2. +125 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the outstanding 
feature has been the great rise in Investment stocks. 
Thus, the present price of Consols shows a rise 
of nearly 15 points from the lowest, while Victory 








Bonds have risen over 20 points and almost as great 
an advance has taken place in the 5 per cent. War Loan 
Finally, it will be seen that Bank of England stock hag 
risen nearly 100 points from the lowest of 1921. At the 
same time, it may also be interesting to note that for the 
most part the old loans are still well below the pre-War 
level. Consols, for example, shortly before the outbreak 
of war stood at about 75, Bank of England stock at 259 
and India 3 per cents. at 75. . 

Even more striking in some respects has been the 
appreciation in English Railway stocks, though com. 
parison is, of course, invalidated by the fusions of com. 
panies and capitals which have taken place. This, how. 
ever, is less noticeable in the case of G.W.R. Ordinary 
which it will be seen has risen from 57 to about 114, ‘4 
further interesting feature is the general advance in Bank. 
ing and Insurance shares, but in a good many of the Indus- 
trials, including the Shipping groups, present prices, 
though well above the lowest, are also much below the 
best quotations even of the past twelve months. A few 
months ago it looked as though trade might revive and 
that industrials and speculative descriptions would 
experience a considerable appreciation. The prolongation 
of the Ruhr crisis, however, damped such hopes, and in 
some instances the foregoing table shows that current 
quotations are below those of six months ago. Moreover, 
it is rather striking that among the few securities which 
have experienced the ill-effects of the Ruhr crisis during 
the past six months must be included the French loans 
themselves. 

Speaking broadly, however, it may be said that both 
as regards the volume of business and price movements 
the half-year has been a good one on the Stock Exchange, 
and some are doubting whether the second half of the 
year is likely to equal it. As regards first-class invest- 
ments descriptions it is felt that nothing but an assurance 
of continued ease in money justifies expectations of any 
further immediate important general advance, even 
though the present level may conceivably be maintained. 
As to whether easy money rates will prevail that must 
partly depend upon developments in international polities, 
though, as I indicate below, the likelihood of higher money 
rates is increasing. Given a continuance of the present 
wretched conditions of anxiety with regard to European 
affairs almost anything may happen in the way of 
continued stagnation of trade, but the present 
European situation is so impossible that it is difficult 
to imagine its long continuance. Sooner or later (and 
sooner it must be hoped) a way out of the Reparation 
crisis will be found and the financial rehabilitation of 
Europe will begin in earnest. That is a process which 
will involve a strain on capital and should also produce 
a revival in trade, 

Therefore, it is not surprising that the turn of the 
half-year should find operators in securities inclined to 
hold their hands for the moment pending developments 
in the political situation. Uncertainty as to the 
outlook for high-class Investment stocks is evidenced 
on the one hand by abstention from further pur- 
chases by large financial interests and on_ the 
other hand by reluctance on the part of specu- 
lators for the fall to attack the market at all 
seriously. The fact is not overlooked that investors’ 
resources are still very great, as is constantly evidenced 
by the fresh issues of capital.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, June 27th. Artuur W. Kippy. 


MONETARY PROSPECTS. 

Apart from the effect upon Government and other 
securities, it seems a little doubtful whether the country 
is benefiting on balance by the extreme ease in money 
rates here, and especially by the fact that the value 
of money is so greatly below that of every other centre, 
including New York. Admittedly these conditions have 
done something to aid the Government in its loans on 
Treasury Bills, but they certainly have done little to 
stimulate trade activity; and the point to remember 
is that if they should lead to unsound conditions, either 
on the Stock Exchange or through our granting credits 
too freely abroad, trade, when it revives, is sure to be 
penalized by the too rapid rise in money rates which 
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frequently follows a period of unduly prolonged ease. 
During the coming month the Money Market will no 
doubt be somewhat affected by the ingathering of the 
second instalment of the Income Tax revenue, and it 
would not be surprising if rates were to harden. It looks, 
in fact, very much as though the climax of monetary 
ease might have been reached, and I am disposed to look 


for a generally higher level of money rates during the | 


second half of the year and to anticipate that the advance 
may occur very shortly, AW. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—_—>__—_. 
PLAYS. 
EveryMAN.—Candida a ad - .. §.15—2.30 
[A revival of one of the pleasantest of Mr. Shaw's * Pleasant 
Plays.”’} 
LonpDON Pavition.—Dover Street to Dixie .. 8.15—2.30 


(The first half is white and bad ; the second half black and 
admirable.) 
LitrteE THEATRE.—The 9 o'clock Revue 
[A new edition of a capital entertainment.) 
Kinc’s THEATRE, HAamMerSMitu.—A_ Festival 
of Folk-Song and Dance ° 
{This six-day festival, neginning July 2nd, is an annual 
event. The English Dance Society, the Oriana 
Madrigal Society and Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse: 
enough to Warrant that every performance will be 
entrancing. 


9.0—2.45 


8.0—2.30 


MUSIC. 
July 2nd.—WicmorE Hati.—Song Recital .. -- 5.80 
(Mme. Kirkby Lunn’s well-chosen programme is worthy of her 
return to the concert hall.) 
July 8rd.—Wicmore Hati.—Piano Recital .. -- 5.30 
(Mr. Normaa Wilks’s bold, definite playing is worth hearing. His 
programme includes the Ravel Sonatine.) 
July 8rd.—QuEEN’s Hatyi.—Orchestra oe -. 8.80 
{A “charity "’ concert, with Miss Beatrice Harrison and the Goossens’s 
orchestra playing a new concerto by Delius, is decidedly better 
than your everyday symphony concert. In aid of the Great 
Ormond Street Hospital.) 
July 4th.—AEoLIAN Hati.—Chamber Concert -- 8.15 
[With a sextet from the R.C.M. and Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse, the 
English Singers play their notable part in the Byrd 
Tercentenary.| 
July 7th—Soutnwark CaTiEDRAL.—Byrd Festival .. 8.0 


{Some of the world’s greatest music.] 


FILMS. 


July 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Showing at: 


Room AND Boarp. 
July 5th, 6th and 7th : Pavilion, 


Empire, Streatham. 
Brixton. 

{Year after year the penniless Irish heroine with a pedigree hound and a 
yedigree horse reappears amidst the ruins of her castle. Constance 
Binney is the most engaging one we have seen.] 

Love Never Dies.—July 2nd, 8rd and 4th. Showing at: 
Piccadilly Circus Cinema, Windmill Street. July 5th, 
6th and 7th: New Royalty, Brizton. 

{Lioyd Hughes, a young husband separated from his wife, has a most 
exciting time. The wrecked train and the struggle in the rapids are 
impressive.] 

Witp Lire Across tHE Woritp: EpisopE Two—LassoiInG 
Witp Anmats.—July 2nd, 8rd and 4th. Showing 
at: Stoll Opera House, Kingsway. 

{The second episode of Mr. Kearton’s admirable travel film.] 

BROTHERS UNDER THEIR SxKins.—July 2nd, 8rd and 4th. 
Showing at: Britannia, Camden Town. July 5th, 


6th and 7th: Queen’s, Palmer's Green. 
{It is instructive to note how much the old-fashioned pastimes of hen- 
pecking and wife-beating still interest film-goers.] 


PICTURES. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 
{Work by Mr. Duncan Grant, one of the most distinguished English painters.] 
Barsizon House, 8 Henrietra STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
{The permanent exhibition always includes valuable work, such as that of 
Corot, Diaz, Daumier and Renoir. English painting is less happily 
represented. ] 
THe Mansarp GALLERY, 196 TorrennAmM Court Roap, 
[An interesting international exhibition of fine glass.] 


LECTURES. 
July 38rd.—InstiruTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
Srorey’s Gatre.—Sir Charles Lucas on ‘* The 
Island and the Empire,” before the Imperial 
Education Conference .. + Ge «* 8.0 


July 4th—Carnecire House, 117 Piccapmtty.—Dr. 
Jewsbury on ‘ Natural Feeding” (for the 
National Society of Day Nurseries). 8.15 
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Established in 1833. | 

THE 

AND 

UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 

LIMITED. | 

Subscribed Capital - - £43,447,080 

Paid-up Capital - - £9,309,416 [ 

Reserve Fund - - -  £9,000,000 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C, 2. 


OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. | 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken. 


COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 


AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND WATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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THE LIFE-BOATMEN 
THANK THE BRITISH PUBLIC 
FOR OVER £5,500 


contributed on Prince ef Wales’ Day for the Life-Boats 
in London; 
FOR £1,000, 
an anonymous gift; and for the following answers to the appeal 
for special gifts:— 
Two Capstans (£80). 
Four Line Throwing Guns (220 each). 
Three Compasses (£15 each). 
Three Steering hoor (£15 each). 
One Barometer (£12) 
Nine Pairs of Sweeps" (Oars) (£3 each pair). 
Will YOU ALSO give 
one of these special gifts to celebrate THE CENTENARY of the 
INSTITUTION next year, or become one of our 
MILLION &/- SUBSCRIBERS ? 
NOT A PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
11 Lives saved every week for 100 years! 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT ere 
22 Charing Cross Road; London, W.C.2 























The 
Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Publishes A DETAILED LIST OF 
INVESTMENTS. 


Apply, Chief Office : 15 — James's Square, S.W. 1. _ 
City Office: 8. King “William Street, E.C. 4. 






































United Kingdom 
Provident Institution 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 

One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
Funds exceed Eleven Millions. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, LL.D. 

At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31 December, 
1920, all securities were written down to the very low 
prices prevailing at that date. 

UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 
HIGH INTEREST YIELD LOW WORKING EXPENSES 
TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES 

All With-Profit Policies effected during the current 
year will share in the Division of Surplus to be made as 
at 31 December next. 


Head Office: 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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The Man in the Log Shack 
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Picture him in his isolation and hard toil. 
are thousands like him on the Western Prairies 
of Canada and in the Australian Bush who have 
gone out to make homes for themselves and their 


families. Far from Church or service, 


the risk of falling away from all 
they are our own kith and kin, 


for them? The 


r eligion. 


There 


they run 


Yet 


fellow-citizens 
with us of our great Empire. Have We no care 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


now in its Hundredth Year, seeing the terrible 
need, is appealing for a 


CENTENARY. FUND 


of 


£100,000 


a most modest sum, considering the vast fields 


to be covered. 


What are YOU doing for our brethren overseas? 





Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombar 


or to the Secretary 
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9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 













































Terms on which LIFE 


Che Spectator. 





Readers. 





For persons under 45 years of age “< -o &15 15s. 

~ = over 45 and under 55 years ofage £14 I4s. 
” 55 ” ” 65 ” ” 9 £11 ils. 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” ” ” £9 9s. 
os es » 75 years of age os - £5 5s. 


Any annual subscriber may deduct from the sum at which 
he is entitled to become a Life Member the unexpended 


” ” 


amount of any prepaid subscription. 


Application, stating age at last birthday and enclosing cheque, 
should be made to the Manager of the Spectator, 13 York 


Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


MEMBERSHIP is offered to 


SEE AROS 
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Builders of 
the Dominion: 


Gen. WOLFE. 


Famous for his 
resourceful leader- 
ship of the British 
troops in the 
storming of Que- 
bec, taken from 
the French under 
Montcalm in 1759. 
Wolfe died in the 
hour of victory, 


Old Dominion 


Smoking 
Mixture. 


Re 4 Ounce, 


L4G 
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CANCER 


must 





be conquered! 


terrible affliction of modern mankind, can be 
brought into subjection, just like malaria and 
a host of other plagues that were so long 
regarded as inevitable fatalities. 


B' every scientific precedent cancer, the most 


No progress can be made while the cause of 
cancer remains unknown. Once the cause 
is discovered, the cure should quickly follow. 
The present need is for an intensive effort ; 
for unremitting labour and infinite patience ; 
for the substantial funds to this end. 
Whatever it costs would be repaid with in- 
calculable increase by the discovery of the 
means to destroy this terrible menace. 


45,328 deaths from cancer are recorded in 
the Registrar-General’s figures for 1921, 
dealing with Engiand and Wales alone, and 
this total is steadily increasing. No other 
single cause results in so many funerals 
among people over 30 years of age who are 
otherwise robust and should have many years 
of useful citizenship before them, 


In view of the urgent need for preventing 
this constant waste of valuable life and 
immense amount of suffering accompanying 
itt THE BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER 
CAMPAIGN has been organised, 

It is under the most authoritative and respon- 
sible direction, and its work will represent 
the most serious attempt yet made to conquer 
this disease, 


Every pound subscribed may well 
be the means of saving a life. 


How YOU May Help! 


Go personally to your local Red Cross or send che oanee and 
postal orders to the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, G.B. oh @ 
Dept. “ Sp.,” The British Red Cross Society, . W. 1, or 


Head Office or Branches. Cheques, etc., to 
The British Red Cross Society,” and 
Cancer Campaign, Lloyds Bank, 


to Lic oyds 1: ank, 
be made pays able to “ 
crossed “ Britis sh Er mpire 
] td., Not Negotiable.’ 
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The Favourite 
Summer Drink 


wherever it is known, 


“Quantock Vale” 
Cider 


A superior quality cider at moderate prices. 
Its rich amber colour, full fruity flavour, and 
generally distinctive character make it the 
choice of the most discriminating drinkers. 
In open competition it has been awarded 
medals other prizes at the 
County, Bath West, and 
Royal Agricultural Societies’ Shows, and at 
Exhibition. 


many and 


Somerset and 


the London Brewers’ 





Please send for price list, mentioning the “ Spectator.” 





THE QUANTOCK VALE CIDER CO., LTD., 


Bridgwater. 





North Petherton 
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BARCLAYS 
BAN ve LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: * 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LOND, E.C.3. 


And over 1,680 Branches in England and Wales. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL  £15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND £8,250,000 


DEPOSITS (3l1st Dec., 1922) £303,185,535 














Agents and Correspondents in all the principal towns | 
throughout the World. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
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Helping the Needy.._—_ 
Comforting the Suffering. 
Strengthening the Weak. 


Such is the Guiding Spirit 
of the work of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


ITS SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 


have helped many a down-and-out 
— including large numbers of EX- 
SERVICE MEN (many badly dis- 
abled). 


THE MEDICAL AND FRESH AIR 


departments minister to the needs of 
SUFFERING WOMEN and CHIL- 
DREN. Whilst in the 


PROBATION & REFORMATORY HOMES 


Lads and Lassies who have gone 
astray are helped upon the right path 
and saved from further lapses. 


Cheques towards helping these and other branches, 

crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army,” should be sent 

to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
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THE VOICE OF 40,000 | 


In the rush of business, in the multiplicity of 
interests, amongst the pleasures and the excitement of 
life, it is almost impossible for a single voice to be 
heard—even though that voice is asking for the help 
which all should be willing to afford. 


Yet surely the voice of 40,000 must reach the ears 
of everyone ! 


In England and Wales alone there are 40,000 blind 
men, women and children asking daily, by the mere 
fact of their blindness, for the assistance of those who 
can see. 


The sole object of the National Institute for the 
Blind is the care and welfare of the blind in this 
country. Through the National Institute the blind can 
give utterance to their needs, and by its activities 
those needs can be relieved. 








By helping the Institute's work you are giving 
practical assistance to your blind fellow citizens. 
Unless you support that work immediately and 
generously it will of necessity be greatly curtailed with 
adverse effect on the whole blind community. 

You are earnestly asked, therefore, to bear in mind 
the fact that 40,000 of your brothers and sisters are 
blind by assisting them now to the best of your ability, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


Chairman : Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary-General : HENRY STAINSBY, 


All Donations and communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Treasurer, who will gladly supply full details of the 
Institute's work and balance-sheet on request. 























LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and omen worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 required annually. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up eos one £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund ove ove gee £3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £ 6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT: 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 
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DROPS that make men rush lo meals 


IF your meals seem to lose a little of 


their attraction in midsummer just try 


what a big difference the flavour—the wonderful spicy, appetite-creating 


flavour—of Yorkshire Relish will make. 






per 
bottle. 


Q! 


Bives to simple, cheap home meals the charm and flavour you look for in expensive hotel-cooked dishes. 


in their most tempting creations—they know they can get the right 









Great cooks use Yorkshire Relish 


flavour in no other way. Why not do the same at home—either 


add Yorkshire Relish in the kitchen or have a bottle always on the table for each to add the exact degree of flavour he fancies? Drops 


alone are needed, and there are 2,400 in the Qd. bottle. 


GOODALL, BACKHOU 


SE & CO., LEEDS 
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Does your 
fountain pen 
perspire ? 


The ink “creeps” out 
of most fountain pens, 
leaving “ beads of per- 
spiration”” just where 
you hold it. Result— 
inky fingers. 
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With Onoto the Pen 
there is a shoulder 
round the end of the 





nibcarrier. This fits 
closely on a ridge 
inside the cap, and 
prevents any super- 
fluous ink left in the 
nib from creeping 
on to that part of 
the pen the 
writer holds. 











The Onoto has a safety 
device; it never per- 
spires and cannot leak. 


It is the only pen in 
which you can regulate 
the ink supply. 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY 


the Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 
110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E C.1. 


Prices, from 


£1u:10:0 







17/6 to 







Pen 





Pillar 
think 


Pen. 













illustrated: 
Streamline 
model 21/- 


Whenever 
you see a 
Box, 

of 


Onoto the 








The only genuine 
smaller edition of the 
acknowledged master- 
piece of Havana is the 


TaCorona 
Halfa-Corona 


When_ confirmed devotees of 
ta Corona desire cigars as 
choice as the ““ masterpiece,” 
but _ smaller, they smoke 
La Corona Half-a-Corona. 






















A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 





Obtainable from al! high-class tobac- 
conists, 112/6 per 100, packed in boxes 
of 100, or 29/6 per box of 25, 







Melbourne Hart & Co., 
31-34 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. 2, 














Actual size of 
cigar 342 inches. 














Self-fillng Type from 


JEWELLERS. 


List Post Free. 





Standard Type from 10/6 


OF ALL STATIONERS AND 


Marir, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. LDranches: 79 & 80 
High Holborn, W.C.1: 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a 


Regent St., W.1; & at 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 


A never-failing friend for over 28 years! 


15/- 


Mr. J. Quinn, J.A.A., F.C.T., of Cusack’s 
College, writes May 22nd, 1923:— 


‘* Regretfully 1 have to inform you that 
the burglars have walked off with my dear 
old * Swan,’ my never-failing friend for over 
28 years. 

‘“* | must have corrected the work of more 
than 30,000 shorthand students with this 
pen. You will, therefore, understand how 
I feel in regard to its loss. 


“It is now a missing link in one’s life that 
seems irreparable.” 
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a, — 
AAT 
||| (EI CANADIAN] | [ 
~DRITISH INDIA Oy oan) Sa 
“NEW ZEALAND w= 
7 a: 
COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, E {FB 
4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi E | Fy ; 
and Persian Gulf. E y ¢ 
&. London to Golombo Madras and Calcutta. E 
3. inpee ane Marseilles to Ceylon, China, E A 
nd Australia. use 
4. Laat om and egseenies to Port Sudan, East E 
and South Africa. = ht ng 5 . bo 
6. London to Queensland. JE , 
6. London (cargo) aud Southampton (passengers) ey ilh 
to New Zealand and (by 4 pment, passengers 3 < Pl, 
only) Australia (vis Panama Canal). 7 
7. United Ki om. (by any Atlantic line) via Van. = / , 
couver or Francisco to New Zealand, TZ , aay @ ; : = 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. E Ne 
8. London (one class only, third olass rates) to Aus 3 
tralia via Cape ) Good Hope. 3 
assage, P.& O.H 14-16, Cock z 
mei Bat Preagnt ‘or General Business," P.& 6. and 8 E TO AP AN 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall at, Londen, £.0.3. B. / 3 
ya Westra toe. Ltd., 136, endo BCS 
ignden, £.0,3,'0r1 a attatd Boy 0, wow BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
“(First Fleer = Ce iets ts London, &.W. 1, and tor A JOURNEY FULL OF INTEREST 
hq mer ow! poeta any ° ; canadian Paci ae A L L T H E WA Y DI 
We com, E.G, 3 or Pid 0. House as above. 
Paris (All =— — Socité Frargaise, P. & O., 
aise Ge Coguares. FOUR DAYS TWO DAYS 
3 on the Atlantic on the St. Lawrence River 
FOUR DAYS TEN DAYS 
‘ Ye) | across Canada across the Pacific 
. } 
7 1 For further particulars apply :— T 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. I, , . 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, 
or Local Agents everywhere. 
DEAN & DAWSON T 
OURS 
SELECT PARTIES TO THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. ; TS on 
SELECT penne so Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. T 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 
15 Days. 26 Guineas. 
_——_—_—_— Self-contained Suites of unequalled 
Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 
Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. THE Ideal Family Hotel de Luxe in the Heart of T 
Gumarasaarennoea Fashionable London. 
International Travel Coupons, Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance, FINEST HOTEL FOR 
Sad fev Tiuctagied Poegremas. Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., and Wedding Parties. 
84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. H. THOMAS, General Manager E 











Round AFRICA by 
UNION: CASTLE» ‘(BENj COFFEE 


WOT) LINE } 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly, From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 












Grown in the “Blue | 
Mountains’’ of Jamaica. | 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. t 


PRICE: 2/- per bb., | ' 

















For further information apply to the Head Office of the or 25/- per Bag of 10 lbs., postage ‘paid. | | 
ompany 
3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. E. HAUGHTON SANGUINETTI, | 
Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, P.O. Box 96, 








LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW. | Kingston, Jamaica, B. Ww. I. __| 
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USE BURROW’S GUIDES 


FOR BURROW’S TOURS. 


BURROW’S DISTRICT. GUIDES. 


A Series characterized by their comprehensiveness, 
ysefulness and beauty of production. Each volume 
bound in a charming pictorial cover, and lavishly 
illustrated, and contains several useful Maps and 
Plans, and a complete list of Hotels. 


NORTH WALES. 
With a section on Mountain Walks and Rock Climbs 
by DORA BENSON, the well-known descriptive writer 
and rock climber. 
Price 2/-. By post 2/6 
Cloth Boards 3/6. By post 4/- 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


With an introduction by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
COUCH, Professor of English Literature at Cambridge 
University, whose books on Cornish life are known the 
world over. 


Price 2/-. By post 2/6 
Cloth Boards 3/6. By post 4/- 


THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. 
By REGINALD WELLBYE and H. BERESFORD 
STEVENS. 
Price 2/-. By post 2/6 
Cloth Boards 3/6. By post 4/- 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


This Handbook has had a most flattering reception and 
is indispensable to visitors and tourists. 


Price 2/-. By post 2/6 
Cloth Boards 3/6. By post 4/- 


THE SOUTH COAST RESORTS. 


Described and illustrated in a most delightful manner. 


Price 2/-. By post 2/6 
Cloth Boards 3/6.° By post 4/- 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 
With a section on Mountain Walks and Rock Climbs 
by DORA BENSON, 


Price 2/-. By post 2/6 
Cloth Boards 3/6. By post 4/- 


BURROW’S LONDON GUIDE. 


With an introductory chapter on “ The Charm of 
London " by E. V. LUCAS. The most complete and 
interesting guide to London yet published. Nine maps 
and plans and 20 illustrations. 


The above is only a small selection from our 
immense stock of Guides to all parts of the country. 
A complete list wtll be sent free of charge on 
application to 93 Kingsway, W’.C.2, or Imperial 


j House, Cheltenham. 





BURROW’S TRAVEL BUREAU. 


Will take you anywhere in the world with the 
maximum of ease and the minimum of expense. 
If you are in doubt over any travel problem—from 
a day's motor-coach trip to a business trip abroad, 
or a twelve months’ tour round the world—call 
and discuss the matter with the manager. A few 
suggested and typical holiday tours follow:— 


NORTH WALES. 


Return railway ticket London to Llanberis, 

7 days’ accommodation at Llandudno, 

7 days’ accommodation at Llanberis at recommended 
Hotels. 

Excursions to the summit of Snowdon, and a motor tour 
to Blaenau-Festiniog (for the Toy Railway), Bettws- 
y-Coed, Portmadoc, and Beddgelert. £15 0 0 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Return railway ticket London—lIlfracombe, 

14 days’ accommodation at Ilfracombe, 

Motor Excursions to the Doone Valley, Torquay, and 
Tintagel. £16 0 0 


SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. 


Return railway ticket to Stratford-on-Avon, 

7 days’ accommodation at first-class hotel. 

1. Warwick, Guy's Cliff, and Kenilworth. 

2. Shakespeare villages. 

3. Stow, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, and the Cotswold 
villages. £12 15 0 


THE HIGHLANDS AND LOCHS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Railway and steamer tick +» London—Edinburgh— 


Callander—Oban—Bana (for Ben WNevis)— 
Inverness—Dunkeld—1 -«:\.0on 

4 days’ accommodatio.. .+ Edinburgh, 
Pm + », Oban, 

Sa im », Inverness, 

2 bs »» Dunkeld. 


Motor Excursions to the Trossachs and Lake Katrine, 
Motor Excursions round Edinburgh and Holyrood. 


£25 10 0 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


14 days’ visit, including return railway ticket, 
accommodation at recommended hotel. £12 


THE LAKELAND COUNTRY OF 
WORDSWORTH. 


Return railway ticket London to Ambleside. 7 days’ 
accommodation at Ambleside or Windermere at 
recommended Hotel. Motor Excursions :— 

1. Windermere, Grasmere, and Keswick. 

2. Kirkstone Pass and Ullswater, return via Eamond 


Bridge and Kendal. £14 14 0 


JERSEY. 


3rd class return ticket (Ist class on boat). 14 days at 
recommended Hotel. £15 0 0 


Wherever you want to go at home or abroad, call 
and consult our officials, They have an intimate 
knowledge of the hotels cnd traffic routes of Europe, 
and will advise you without charge. Call or write 
for a copy of “The Magic of Travel” at 93 Kings- 
way, W.C.2. 


ED. J. BURROW & CO., LTD., 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 93 Kingsway, W.C.2, &1 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
GUIDE BOOKS, 93 Kingsway, & Imperial House, Cheltenham. 
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EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 


CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body . 24/- 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee ee 30/- 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN. 
BURGUNDY. Caeader growth. Special offer .. 39/- 
HOCK be AEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bouquet 35/- 


and flavour. Great bargain .. ° 


BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 
MOSELLE. {isuity character 36/- 


CHAMPAGNE EHRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN 1 Os /- 


GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 66/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, Golden Goblet Cuvce T9/= 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .  . 49)/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 39/- 
COGNAC, SUrERIOR ..  .. .. ..1 50/- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNI 


COGNAG, 2COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 'B60)- 


invaluable in case of illness. 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small sated 4 38) ad 
The Famous FERGUSON’ s 
WHISKY. {° QUEURSPHCIALITE,” great age 1 44/= 
Q g 


Write for ‘ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
45 & 44 Finsbery Square, Londen, E.C. 2. 


Plesse quote “ S.” 

















(ONQUISTADOR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


XX 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. JZ 











SPECIAL OFFER : 
CARDINAL INDIAN CARPET 


—EEEE Many designs suitable for a 
— drawing- or dining-rooms. £ Ss —_ 
| 12ft. 1” x 8ft. 11” e ° 


(Other sizes at proportionate prices.) 





WORLD’S GREATEST 


CARPET MARKET 


The Most Reasonable 
Prices in London 


vse ARDINALE “2 


png od 


aleness 
= HARIFORD E = 


108/110 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 





























OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my Spring Catalogue of Books 
in all branches of Literature in new condition, offered at bargain prices, 
Tee on request.—ii. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, : 55-57 Wigmore St., W. 1, 


| 


Small Classified Adbertisements, 








Personal. 


———_—_— 





LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming 
through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. 
SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, 3. Ww. 


congenial friendshj 
For particulars write tot 
1. Established 20 bg 








ACANCY for PAYING GUEST. Nice ho 
¥ _ tric light, gas. Near station and "buses for tow1 
suit City gentleman.—Mrs. ADAMS, Laurel Lodge, Sidcup, 


use and garden, elec. 
1. Home comforts. Wo ult 
», Kent. ; 





children about 3 years, share nurseries with own 


N EDICAL WOMAN would take entire charge of one or two 


infants. Must be he althy, 


Good house, close sea and gardens.—Box 1188, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C, 








Sales by Auction, 


————————————— 


&c. 








N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSO 
(Established 1744), 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AU(¢ 
each Sale commenc ing at ONE o'clock precisely unle 
JULY 2NpD (at 30 o'clock precisely).—NINETEEN 


lilustrated catalogues (8 plates) price 5s. 

JULY 3xp-47H.—THK VALUABLE LIBRARY, the p 
Esq., Wykehurst Park, Haywards Heath, Sussex 

JULY 47u.—A Collection of DRAWINGS BY OLD 
of Prince W. Argoutinsky-Dolgoroukow, of St. Petersbo 

Illustrated catalogues (3 plates) 1s. 

JULY OStH.—Fine old ENGLISH AND IRISH § 
property of the Rt. Hon. Lord Northbourne ; of Miss 1 
House, Eastbourne; of H. J. B. ——, Esq., Killac 
and of Major-Gen. John Vaughan, B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Illustrated ¢; a“ alogues (3 plates) sales is. 

JULY OrH.—Valuable PORCELAIN, TEXTILES, FUR 
the property of A. P. Marshall, Esq. 
of Harnyngworth; of Lady Barrymore ; of Viscount L 
Lord Ebury. 

Works of Art Sales on view four days prior; oth¢ 
Catalogues may be had. 





Stratford-on-Avon ; 


N & HODGE 


34-35 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


TLON, 


ss otherwise stated -— 


BOOKS of the highest 


importance from the Library of the Earl of Carysfort, K.P., sold by order of the 
owner, Col. D. J. Proby, and with the consent of the Trustees and of the Court, 


roperty of Edward Huth, 


MASTERS, the property 
urg and Paris, i 


ILVE! m —— ing the 
davies G Githe The Mano 
Joon, Cellbridge, Ireland; 


NITURE, &c., including 
of the Baroness Zouch 
ee of Fareham; and o 


r Sales two days prior 





TNHE HOME OF CHARLE 


INT. 
1; miles from Higham Station (Southern Railway), about 
Rochester and about 26 miles from I 
THE SINGULARLY INTERESTI 


known as 
GADSHILL PLACE, 


with PRINCE HENRY and Sir JOHN FALSTAFE 


offices. 

Company's gas and water. Centra! 
Stabling for five horses and Gar 
OLD ENGLISH GROUNDS AND GARDEN: 

“THE WILDERNESS” 

Orchard and Meadow. 
The whole covering an area of ne: 

12 ACRES 

To be — red for SALE by AUCTION by 





in the Hanover Square Est ate Room, on Thursday, July 
(unless previously sold) 


London, 8.W. 1 


London, W. 1. And Ashford, Kent. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLE 


S DICKENS 


By direction of the Executors of the late F. L. Latham, Esq 


24 miles from the City a 


ondon. 


NG 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


standing on the summit of Shakespeare’s Gadshill, memorable for its associations 


THE GEORGIAN RESIDEN( 
contains four reception rooms, conservatory, ten bedrooms 


bathrcom and good 


heating 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


luding 
arly 
Mesers, 
26th, 1925, at 2.30 p.m 


Solicitors: Messrs. ROSE, JOHNSON & HIC KS, 9 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 


Y, 20 Hanover Square, 








For Sale and To et. 





Receipts £10,000. Most of the purchase money | 
for two partners.— Further particulars from Messrs. G mg Lb 
Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


NOR SALE.— Flourishing Girls’ Boardi 


ng Se hool. Gross 
y ins ments. Suitable 
ITAS, MTHEING @ cO., 





healthy position overlooking Lake Geneva and Alps. Sple 


Cranleigh, Surrey. 


1 CHOOL.—Large country house, sor or unfurnished, to be 
LET or SOLD. Modern fittings. Large grounds, sports, &c. Beautiful, 


“ndid _ ning for school, 


convalescent home, or pension.—Photos, Miss PHILLIPS, Tyndale, Mead Road, 





So PREMISES IN THE HO 


Within easy access of London. To be SOLD or LE 


for about 50 boarders. 13 Acres. Rent £500 a year if 
GABBITAS THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, W. 1, 
CHATTELL & SONS, 10 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2 


ME COUNTIES. 
i 


on Lease. Now occu] 


by a well-known ladies’ school, but will be vacant in a few months. Accommodation 


let. Apply to: Messrs. 
or Messrs. DAVID J. 





gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, teleph 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


NV RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hy 
FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 


de Park, W. 2, has 


one.—Write for appoint 


gentlewomen only. Five 








ROsRD-RESIDENC E, FURNISHED 


Modern conveniences. Tennis, fishing. Extensive ¢ 


sea. Booking for July and August.—HBLLENS, Riverside, 


APARTMENTS. 
irdens. Near moors and 
Bovey Tracey,S. Dev 








Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





os MUNICIPAL 
THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FoR 


August, 1923. Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of 


tion in the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three ye: 
At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 
liable to fluctuation. The pre-war value of the Tacl was al 
First-class passage provided and half-pay is allowed du 
by whom applications must be received as early as possible 


Agents for the Municipal 





June, 19238, $8 Fenchurch Str 


An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required for this School, to leave England early in 


a Science Degree, be competent to teach Mathematics and fully traine 
Commencing pay: Taels 235 per mensem, with addition: " ‘ 
mensem for Mistress holding a University Degree. No allowances excey nt parti a 

1e end 


COUNCIL 


GIRLS 







els 15 per 


ars, renewé able att 


of cach three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 


is. 2d., but exchange is 


out 2s. 6d 


ing the voyage 


Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's Agents, 


Messrs. JOHN POOK anv CO., 


Council of Shanghai, 


t, Loudon, E.C, 3. 
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— a 
seenere= HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HEAD MISTRESS-SHIP. tet _ . 
verning Body of the above endowed school invite applications for the pos 

4 GomnsTRESS. Consideration will only be given to those who are Graduates 
of HY niversity in the United Kingdom, and preference will be shown to those who 
és n Honours Degree in English, French or History. 

_— school is conducted under a scheme regulating William Jones’s Grammar 
e. Foundation made by the Board of Education under the Charitable Trusts Ac t, 
Bho 304 and is a first-grade school receiving grants under the Board of Education's 
eations for Secondary Schools, with an Advanced Course in Modern Studies. 
ee are suitable modern buildings for some 300 pupils. 

The emoluments of the Head-Mistress consist of a residence in the School House 
free of rent, rates and taxes), which has accommodation for 40 boarders; a fixed 
stipend of £450 @ year; @ boarding allowance of £40 a year; and the profits arising 
from the boarders. ‘ 

The duties will commence in September ne xt. . ae , 
Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together with 
twenty-five copies of printed testimonials and the names of not more than three 
ersous to Whom reference may be made, on or before the 14th day of July, 1923, to 
J T. VIZARD, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of appli- 
cation and further information may be obtained. 


pos SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
(It NIVERSITY OF LONDON). 





LECTURER IN ECONOMICS (TRANSPORT). 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in ECONOMICS WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TRANSPORT. Salary £400 to £500 according to 
qualifications, to date from October Ist, 1923. - . 

Full particulars may be obtained from, and applications and testimonials must 
be received not later than Wednesday, July 11th, by, the SECRETARY, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

4n ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (man) is to be appointed at a salary of £200 to 

£250, according to qualifications.—For further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR. 
June 25th, 1923. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER and TUTOR in 
MATHEMATICS. Salary £350 per annum.—Applications should be received by 
the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, by July 23rd. 

W. M. GIBBONS. Rexgistrar. 














NIVERSITY O F MELBOURNE. 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY at the above University. 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable upon application 
to the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2, with 
whom applications should be lodged ‘n triplicate on or before July 16th, 1923. 

Salary, £600 per annum, rising to £750. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1924. 


1T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 





WAN" 
TRESSES. They should be able to take between them Chemistry, Botany and Phy- 
sieg to the standard of Entrance Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge. Honours 
iegree essential and experience preferred.—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EAD MATRON or SANATORIUM MATRON, in Boys’ 
Public or Preparatory School. Trained Nurse. Free Autumn term. North 

wf England or Scotland preferred.—Box 1187, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 









MYHE Council of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, invites applications 

for the post of VICE-PRINCIPAL, with which is combined the office of 
Dean. The appointmest will date from Michaelmas Term, 1923.—Forms of 
application to be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, St. Hugh's College. 


OLIDAY TUTORSHIP required by a member of the Spectator 
Staff. Young boy preferred. Special attention to humanities.—Lox 1186, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


IBRARIAN undertakes 
LITERARY RESEARCH 
at Museum or elsewhere.—SHYMOUR, 153 Uxbridge Road, W. 12. 


—- for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing :—I. The Cookery and Catering Professions. II. 
Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale, price 7d. each, post free.— 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





























Hectures, Scholarships, &r. 


[TH Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Par- 
- ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start smail enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction, 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 











Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only, 


Be RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 








A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes, 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 


S'; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


- COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY, 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A, 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year, 


S7- MICHAEL’ 8, BOGN O Rg, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Woodard Foundation). 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 


T)\ORCHESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of efficient Schools.) 
Church School. 
Head-Mistress: Miss KITCAT. 


ST ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 

















DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


§,°7 SR OaS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 


OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly 
recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. Half an hour from 
London,—Miss DYER, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


4\VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
London.—-For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Ce coun HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 














CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 
(Matthay Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
and poultry farming. Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—<cream, butter, 
and eggs. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectus, 
apply PRINCIPAL. 


P halahadiadng GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public schoo! lines. Modero 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Eseort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 











PECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 


DAY COURSES. 
Full-time (Day) Courses extending over three or four years, and leading to the 
Diploma of the College, are arranged in the Following Departments :— 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
CHEMISTRY 
DYEING 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE and BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
BIOLOGY 
These Courses are designed to meet the needs of Students wishing to present 
themselves for the Degree Examinations of the London University. 
Special facilities are available for Advance Study and Research. 
Further particulars and prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 
PRINCIPAL, Technical College, Bradford. 
- LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TTHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mz 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ' 
Net Bail, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


qnumenes 








’ 
ennls, 


IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 

An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residentia) district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mausions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentiemen’s Daughters only, Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea, 
For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


YVHE “VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIP, value £15 a year for 

three years, will be awarded on the results of an examination to be held at 

the School on July 17th, 18th and 19th. Candidates must be the daughters of clergy- 

men and must be under 13 on October Ist, 1923. In the case of a boarder the Scholar- 

ship might be supplemented by a Bursary of £15 a year.—lor further particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss M. C. Spurling. 


wate Ss eee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princ'!pal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


























‘ I + ~ 771 arr - vow mryprr ‘ ak Pl ~ 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S8.W. 15. 
DEMONS’ RATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman : Mr. ©. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
pecretary : Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. E. LAWRENCE, 








EX HE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON, 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD. and Miss CLEARE. 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government and 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school,—For illustrated prospectug 
apply SECRETARY, 
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rPUDoR ‘HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
~ Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of rate 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application. 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 





Inf i d 
ormation an carefull : 
advice can be obtained from y considered 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLE Y, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and e¢ 
ae ——. vocational training 
occupation at home and abroad. 
CAREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE oF 
j SCHOOL ” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREERS 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. *Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273, 


CHOOLS BOYS GIRLS. 
" TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON. ha aaa, aah -~o oo nada “7 
7 1aving an up-to-date knowledge of the Bes 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AlD PAREN 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 5 
~ age ¢ or ATOR.’ district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
ON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London ELC, 4. 
Telephons Central 5053. , 
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Schools and Colleges. 
(QANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


An Examination will be held on July. 10th and 11th, 1923, for the awarding of 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 downwards, vpen to boys under 15 on July 1st. 


Bovs’ 





For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
N R. C. C. LEMPRIERE, M.A. (Radley and Oxford), Classical 


Scholar and Honoursman, will take a few English and American boys 
preparation, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ENTRANCE, &e., 
from September next at Pelham, Alton, Hants. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September -* 
CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFESHIRE. Head-Master: F. 
WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint ticad. 
Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-1923), to whom application should be made 
for prospectus. Address until the end of July, Elmwood, Moffat, and afterwards 
Craigtiower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres 
overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, electric 

light, easy of access. 


j;DINBURGH INSTITUTION. 


Founded jn 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 

ovides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 

Jniversities, the Army &c. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfield. Edin- 
burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 
&ec., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


kx INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. FOxon), a F A. LACEY, 

B.A. (Cantab.). 

Mendip Hills. 





for special 











In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Extensive groun 
A few vacancles available at once. Fees moderate. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL in Yorkshire will give three places 

for September next to promising boys under 11 years of age at an inclusive 

fee S * guineas p.a.—Apply Box 1185, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years, Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
*To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G.. late R.E., ‘Hon. Secretary, Abbotshoilme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, 'W. 14. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by tho 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
eta, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being 
entered for futuro dates. Head-Masters: H. M. ae B.A. (formerly Head- 
Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, M.O., B.A. 
rye! of Merchiston Castle Preparatory ). —Prospect uses, &e., from the 
EAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 

















Foreign. 


AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHAILLY.— 
4 Myre School for Young Ladies. Good references in England Escort. 
—Miles, GL 
M ADANE VALENTIN and Miss STEPHENS receive a few 
NGLISH GIRL Languages, music and painting. 
a) RUE JACQUES BOYCEAU, VERSAILLES. 


Pribate Tuition, Kc. 
FRMOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES | SEYMOUR will | forward 


particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2 




















Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
seme ECONOMY ae &e., 
given free of charge 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full information about 





MESS RS. 


establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 





———— 


Authors, Oypeturiting, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angelos, the worl 
centre for eye Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doetor’s Commons, E.C. 4. 


ARGE INCOMES ARE MADE BY  WRITING— 
Learn to write acceptable stories and articles. Postal tuition ; moderate fees, An 
interesting booklet, “‘ Pen Profits,” free on ~~ rey to SECRETARY » Literary 
Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
KF de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, 
° LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 
L ARN Unique postal course: How 
4 write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 
illustrates t booklet free. —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1, 
YPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. 
2d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


T 7PREWRET_ PER G. 
ls. per 1,000: 3d. carbon. 
Miss KNIGHT, 29 Langdon Park Road, Highgate, N. 6. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch, at 
10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and as; Carbon copies, 3d. per 

1,000 words.-MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18 
gd DU PLICATING 


MYPEWRITING 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE ("C Py , ee Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





_., 








KENT, 





Money by Your Pen. 





experienced 
MS». 1s., carbon copy 




















Gours, &Xc. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOUBS. 
ist. 1900. First Class Only. 
July 3ist. THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES. By Auto, 28 days. 


INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 
Four Months. With N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.GS 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


Nov. 2nd. 





HURCH TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 
£7 73. 14 DAYS ON THE BELGIAN COAST, HEYST-SUR-MER. 
Splendid bathing place. Counected by steam tram with 


Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hetels, and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 
Bruges, Nieuport. 

£12 12s. 14 DAYS at INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, 
MEIRENGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 
BEATENBERG and THUN. 


£9 7 DAYS at MONTREUX. Extensions to ZERMATT, 
WALD, &c. 


GRINDEL- 


Handbook with Tours to Egypt and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, 


from— 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, 


3 aR. Albany Courtyard, 


: ecrccmaea —HOSPENTHAL, NER 


4,800 feet above sea. 
A delightful summer au. resort on the St. Gotthard and Furka Pass 
TEL MEYERHOF. 


English homo. Modern comfort. Modcrate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 


—— kKRLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 
sion. Le verger. Good table and situation. LEngiish spoken. From 
2 guineas weekly —Mrs. DECASPER Proprictress. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lincs will be found on page 1096 


C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 
Piccadilly, W. 


ANDERMATTI. 























Financial, &r. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous? 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ite zeut Street, W. 1. 


ALUATIONS. REALISATIONS 
Exact inventories and valuations prepared ‘for Trustees, Executors, Owners of any 


property anywhere. Charges nominal.— Write A. A.. 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C, 4, 
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Miscellaneous. = —— 

~ARSON’S. Is. net. On Sale Everywhere. 1s. net. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces, Made in all 
ch For patterns and particulars write 
. WALTER CARSON AND SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 





Te ona .. ¥ + . 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. 5, St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 
*phone: City 1170. We collect. 


yee, BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 








locally, send us your order. We have one of the !“rgest stocks in London, 
poth vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s. and upwards) on receipt of cash.— 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 

fist or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16, ’Phone: Dalston 4777. 








EAL LACE— YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
R Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


USTRALIAN CANNED FRUIT.—One case containing 24 
large tins assorted Apricots, Pears and Peaches for 30s., carriage forward. 
~BRACKENBURY, Colonial Importer, 87 Bishopsgate, E.C. 








MOOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
57 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
iz 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
W.1, 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 

satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Estd. 


Manchester. 1850 





OCKROACHES can be effectually cleared from all dwellings 
by “ Blattis,”” as used in the Royal Palace. “ Blattis’’ bes never failed 

to accomplish its purpose.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., post free from the sole 
makers, HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numorous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Couatry, Seaside—who recolve PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenica, 
Invaiids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORKY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Piaco, Oxford St., W.1. 


JT. ANDREWS HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
S NORTHAMPTON, 


Tresident: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of tho 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales),and its numerous Villas are 
purrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm. 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL E. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No. 56. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Kaumbaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Hariey Street, W. 1. 
Telephone: Langham 1827. 

















If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 











EMPIRE REVIEW 


The JULY NUMBER contains:— 


1, MESOPOTAMIA AND THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 
THE Rt. HON. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 
2. NEW LETTERS FROM ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO LADY 
COLVIN. (No. 2), with introduction by Sik SipNEY COLVIN. 
3. THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
THE Rt. HON. VIscoUNT HALDANE, O.M. 
4. MR. BELLOC NEVER GROWS UP. 
5. GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA: 


CAPTAIN PETER E. WRIGHT. 
SIMILARITY OF ECONOMIC 





INTEREST. FREDERICK GOODENOUGH. 
6. THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC REVIVAL. CANON L. S. OLLARD. 
| INDIA OFFICE ACTION AND INDIAN FINANCE. x. 7..&. 


| 8. AN ADVENTURE WITH A MAD DOG. 
THE LATE SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
} 


| 9 BOOKS AS LINKS OF EMPIRE: (No. 3) “ THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS.” W. 


10. “ THE CLOUD.” A POEM. 
11. CONCERNING MUMMIES. 
12, “ THE NANDIDY PAPERS": 
13. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
14. HEALTH IN THE TROPICS. ANDREW BALFour, C.B., C.M.G., M.D. 
15. CRICKET FIELDS AND CRICKETERS. 
16. EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE. 
17. CHESS PROBLEM. 

18, ACROSTIC. F. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. | 


R. Scorr. 
GEOFFREY DEARMER. 

BIANCA PAGET 

A Short Story. ARNOLD PALMER. 


DIPLOMATIST. 


NEVILLE CARDUS. 
EDITOR OF THE “ ECONOMIST.” 
FRED BELL, 





R. Burrow. 














STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE 


may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all 
W.H.S. Bookshops. The W.H.S. series of notepapers 
and envelopes is appreciated by all to whom 
fine stationery appeals. Appropriate die-stamping, 
executed in one of the many tasteful W.H.S. styles, 
adds to these high quality notepapers the final 
suggestion of tone and refinement. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. BRUSSELS. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down’ for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, 
Belgravia, London, 3.W. 1. 


SAFE MARRIAGE (Birth Contro)). 
By ETTIE ROUT. 
Preface by SIR ARBUTHNOT LANE. 


3s. 9d., post irée, from 








Mrs. HORNIBROOK, 28 Queensborough Terrace, London, W. 2, 
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WM. BLACK WOOD & Sons’ 


NOTABLE BOOKS 





nn 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
NOVELS BY NEIL MUNRO, 
the famous writer of Scoitish Romances. 
3s. 6d. net each, 
THE DAFT DAYS. BOOM CASTLE: A Romance. 
CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. FANCY FARM. 
JOHN SPLENDID. THE NEW ROAD. 
SHOES OF FORTUNE. JAUNTY JOCK, and _ othe 
THE LOST PIBROCH, and other Stories. 
Sheiling Stories. GILIAN THE DREAMER. 
AYRSHIRE IDYLLS (Ready Shortly). 

“Neil Munro has carried on into the twentieth century the traditions of Scott, of Galt, and of Stevenson. He has done 
more: he has notably extended the sphere of Scottish romance and the range of English literature. ... In English literature 
his place is already among the great romancists . . . beauty and the sense of a gracious mystery are the abiding inspirations 
of Neil Munro . .. his books constitute a definite enrichment of national and of human life.”—Glasgow Herald. 





SOME STANDARD BOOKS. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rr. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G.,, C.B., D.S.O. 42s. net. 


“ A book so comprchensive in its treatment and broad in its conception that it easily ranks as the most imports int contribution 
to the science of tropical administration that has been written in the English language.”—Royal Colonial Institute Journal. 


N.B.—The Second and Revised Edition of this Important Work will be Ready Shortly, 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR. Py Geverat Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.CB, 


K.C.M.G. A New EDpITION BROUGHT UP To THE Latest REQUIREMENTS. By Major-Genera 
Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 30s. net. 

“Sir Edward Hamley’s great work upon ‘The Operations of War’ is one familiar to all military students. When it 
appeared it was at once acknowledged to be the masterpiece of a master mind, and it has never since lost its hold upon those for 
whom its brilliant pages were penned. The manner in which Hamley deduced and explained the great principles of war, and 
the consummate ability with which he illustrated them, left nothing to desire.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. Third 
Impression. Vol. II. 15s. net. Second Impression. Vol. III. 15s. net. Vol. IV. 20s. net. 

COLLECTED POEMS. by ALFRED NOYES. In 3 Volumes. 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE FORCH BEARERS: AN EPIC OF SCIENCE. By ALFRED NOYES, 
net 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In3 Volumes. Each Volume 
sold separately. Price 25s. each net. Vor. I. Lanp anv 11s Eguirment.—Vor, IL. Fars Crors.—Vor. II. Farm Live Srocx. 

THE FORESTER. Py JOHN NISBET, D.GEc. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 45s. 
net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents and 
Foresters. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By JOHN NISBET, D.&c. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. py A. T. GILLANDERS, F.E.S. With 354 Illustrations. Second 

' Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED V. THEOBALD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 





— 


If you wish to enjoy a train journey take with you 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


JULY contains 


The Counter-Raiders, The Finding of Swalley Hole. By David Hannay. 
With a Donkey across Southern Spain. Dr. Johnson’s Conversation. By Leonard Whibley. 
By Jan Gordon (and Cora J. Gordon). Shitwi and Saifi. By Fulanain. 
Murder and Magic.—Il. Musings without Method— 
By Sir Hugh Clifford, G.C.M.6. Politics in their Proper Place—The Great Traditions 
: : of the Tory Party—Jeanne d’Arc—Autobiography: 
Lot 13. By Edmund Vale. Hickey and Hardman. 





Make sure of your copy by becoming a subscriber either through your local dealer or for 
30/-, post free, for one year from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 3 fics tin nds: 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH (Lr. .<\555 





THE WORLD CRISIS 
By the Rt. Hon. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


3rd Edition 30/- net. 








THE TRAGEDY OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, C.B.E. 

“A really valuable insight into the tyranny, cruelty and 
squalor of Bolshevism. This book, alike as narrative and as 
evidence, is the best work he has done.” 

—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
{llustrated 21/- net. 
emauninti 





SIR BARTLE FRERE 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD 

At the close of his distinguished career as a _ British 
Administrator, Sir Bartle Frere was censured and recalled for 
his handling of the Zulu War. In this volume Mr. Basil 
Worsfold reveals the whole truth, and Frere’s reputation as a 
great administrator is cleared at last by the publication of a 
series of letters from the then Colonial Secretary, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach. 


With portrait 25/- net. 


ALPINE PLANTS 


By A. J. MACSELF 
“Forms an admirable companion to Mr. Macself’s previous 
book on ‘ Hardy Perennials.’ In every respect a charming 
production.”—Garden Work for Amateurs. 


Illustrated 








7/6 net. | 





HOLIDAY FICTION. 


OF 
ADMIRAL ti: OCEAN-SEA 
By MARY JOHNSTON 

“This latest novel will rank high not only among works of 
fiction, but as the most vivid and truest picture of one of the 

greatest epochs in the history of civilisation and mankind.” 
—Shefield Daily Teicgraph. 
7/6 net. | 





znd Impression 


THE TIGER’S COAT 
By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
“All the persons in the story are vividly human; and the 


heroine's power of fascination is fully depicted and not merely 
chronicled.”-—Daily News. 








7/6 net. 





| 


Wuere tHE Pavement Enps (12th Imp., 3/6 net), by JouN Russe t, | 
created in 1921 an almost unparalleled sensation, | 
and earned for Mr. Russell 
the title of 
“A NEW KIPLING.” 





Not a few critics asked, “Can Mr. Russell 
give us another book as good as this?” 


The answer is here. 


IN DARK PLACES 


By 


JOHN RUSSELL 


is in every way worthy of the high standard that 
the author reached in the previous volume. 


—___ 


JULY 12th. 


~ THIRTY ayo ONE 
STORIES 


By THIRTY AND ONE AUTHORS 

May Sinctatr 
H. G. Wells 
Rebecca West 
I. Zangwill 


7/6 net. 





7/6 net. 


John Galsworthy 
Cunninghame Graham 
F. Tennyson Jesse 
John Russcll 

&c., &c. 


Stacy Aumonier 
Arnold Bennett 

G. K. Chesterton 
A. Quiller Couch 


A volume of varied interest and high artistic merit. 














45 "BEDFORD: ST. LONDON 'W°C: 2 


Fonathan Cape 


Eleven Gower Sireet 
a 


Roman Pictures 
PERCY LUBBOCK 
By the author of The Craft of Fiction (3rd Imp.) and 
Earlham (5th Imp.). ‘A book of whimsical originality 
and exquisite workmanship, and worthy of one of the 
best prose writers of our time.”—EDMUND Gosse in 
The Sunday Times. 7s. Od. net 


In Many Places 
CLARE SHERIDAN 
3y the author of Russian Portraits. ‘This book is de- 
scriptive of Mrs. Sheridan’s travels, interviews, and 
adventures in Ireland, the Balkans, at Lausanne and 
Geneva, etc. 10s. 6d. met 


Mysticism of East & West 
WILLIAM LOFTUS HARE 
A comparative study of the religions and philosophies 
of Western and Eastern peoples. 10s. 6d. net 


Eugene O'Neill 


Author of -4nna Christie 
Three volumes of plays are available: ‘Pdoys—First 
Series, The Moon of the Caribees, and The Hairy Ape 
(including Anna Christie). For full particulars, apply 
to the publisher. 7s. Od. met each 


/ 


The Diary of Nellie Ptaschkina 


“One of the most extraordinary documents of modern 
times.” —Daily Express. ‘Shows the peculiar sensitive 
charm of the writer—immature and_ beautiful.”— 
Saturday Review. 7s. Od, net 


The Black Dog 
A. E. COPPARD 
A new volume of stories by the author of dam and Eve 
and Pinch Me, etc. 7s. Od. net 


Our Mr. Wrenn 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
A novel by the author of Baddsitt, A new impression 
of Main Street is also now ready. 7s. 6d. met 


Old Brandy 

LOUISE VALMER 
“An after-war novel worthy of its title, for it diffuses a 
warm and friendly sensation into that gloomy period,” 
—iimes Lit, Supp. 7s. 6d. net 


December the Fourteenth 
DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY 
“A series of historical pictures that suggest comparison 
only with the ample scale of Tolstoy.” —Te/egraph. 


7S. 6d. mez 


Rough Hewn 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
A new novel by the author of The Brimming Cup and 
The Bent Twig. 2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net 


The Conquered 

NAOMI MITCHISON 
A story of the Roman conquest of Gaul. ‘Mrs. 
Mitchison establishes herself as the best historical novelist 


7s. Od. net 


now writing.” —New Statesman. 
The Noose of Sin 


FRANCIS CARCO 
Translated from the French by Emil Hope. 6s. net 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE ADVENTURE INTO THE UNKNOWN : 
And Other Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 
“ Scholar -_ } eet ste. > ab. 





A new volume of the 
By the Ven. Archdeacon R. 
Though frequent reference is made to contemporary events in 
the social and political life of the nation during recent years, 
the sermons were written to set forth the great truths of the 
Christian Faith in their bearing on the individual and corporate 

life. 
BYWAYS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE: Studies in the Uncanonical Gospels and Acts. 
10s. net. 
By the Rev. ADAM FYFE FINDLAY, D.D. We can never 


know a country by keeping to the great centres and high roads. 
There is, therefore, need of an English introduction to a body 
of literature comparatively little known. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN RELATION 
TO THE PENTATEUCH Ss. net. 


By Prof. EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L., LL.D., Geneva. 
Authorised Translation, with an Introduction, by the Rev. Prof. 
Joun R. Mackay. Foreword by Sir Witt1am M. Ransay, 


D.C.L., who writes :— 

“Naville states the commonsense view of the possibilities of 
the case, in reply to the hostile argument, with his abundant 
learning, -_ by experience of life and of Eastern character 
and work 


FERGUS FERGUSON, D.D.; His Theology and 


Heresy Trial. 
A Chapter in a Church History. ; ; 
By the Rey. LECKIE, D.D., Author of “ Authority in 
Religion,” “ The World to Come and Final Destiny.” Dr. 
Ferguson challenged the entire Calvinistic statement of Christian 
Doctrine, as it had never been publicly challenged before; con- 
fronted it with an opposing system of his own; and as the 
result secured a greatly extended measure of religious toleration. 


THE SEMITIC RELIGIONS 


With Portrait. 8s. net. 


(The Croall Lectures, 1923.) 7s. 6d. net. 
By the Rev. Prof. D. M. KAY, D.S.O., D.D., St. Andrews. 
Contents :—Hebrew Religion, Primitive and Prophetic; Hebrew 
Religion from Cyrus to Wespecien, 530 n.c.—a.p. 70; Judaism; 


Christianity; is'am; The Heritage and Obligations of Semitic 


Religion. 





38 George Street, 
EDINBURGH, 


T. & T. CLARK men y+ ee 

















A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, 
and cleaning of pr.vate libraries, 


classification, cataloguing, 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phone—Paddington 1651 


By chpointment to H.M. the King 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JULY, 1923. 


GAMBETTA AND MONSIEUR POINCARE By Str Tuomas Barcway. 


LATER PHASES OF THE RUHR STRUGGLE. By Joun Bet. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM. By Joun Leyanp. 
PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS. By W. Permewan, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
GEORGE MOORE AND GRANVILLE BARKER. By Georcr Moore. 


CABINET-MAKING AND TEMPLE-BUILDING. 
By 


y J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. 


CAN THE EMPIRE BE MADE SAFE? ARcuIBALD Herp. 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD OF THE MIDDLE’ AGES. PART II. 

By E. M. Martin. 
“THE INDIAN QUESTION” IN KENYA. By O. Warkins. 
POLAND AND THE PEACE. By J. H. Hartey. 


A CENSORSHIP OF CHARITIES. By L. G. Brock, C.B. 

LAUSANNE AND ITS ACCESSORIES. By H. Cuartes Woops. 

DR. JOHNSON AND CICERO ON FRIENDSHIP. | 

TUDOR ENGLAND THROUGH VENETIAN EYE 
i. 


y E. ea RNEY SALTER, 
URRENT LITERATURE. By S. M. Eturs. 
SHE TRUTH ABOUT THE GERMAN SU BM: ARINE 


By Rear-ApMiraL Witi1AM S. Sims, 


CHAPMAN & HALL Limited, 


ATROCITIES. 
U.S. Navy. 





LONDON: 


By Epwarp CLopp. 


D.Litt. 





LT 
—<—<—-7 


JULY. T le Oh nk 


CORNHILL 


“The counsel of perfection is to purchase the 
‘Cornhill,’ ’—Guardian. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AUGUSTE RODIN~] 


By Anthony Ludovic, 


COUNTRY CRICKET IN THE ’SIXTIES. 
( 


THE HARD ASSAY: A SHORT STORY. 
: By Claude E. Bensoy 
BIRD-WATCHING FROM A CAMP BED. F 


By Winifred Mellersh, 


MISSILE WEAPONS IN WAR. 
By Gen. the Hon. Sir Neville G. Lyttelton, 6.c.R 
JOHN WHITE OF SELBORNE : AN UNKNOWy 


NATURALIST. By 
A DAUGHTER OF THE MARSHES: 


Rashleigh Holt-White, 
A SHORT STORY. 
By W. J. Batche 
HIGH TRESPASS. oo 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., 
LA BRUYERE. By Maurice Hewlett, 
OPEN PATHS: PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGLAND 
—VII. By E. lL. Grant Watson, 
THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON: Book II. Ned Grimes, 
Deck Hand—II. The Loss of the ‘ Willing Maid.’ 
By Bennet Copplestone, 
SERIES—I. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, DSe. 


“The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of peace. 
time. It fetches to us laymen at home the exciting news from the various fronts 
where science is gaining hard-fought ground.”"— Manchester Guardian, 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH—A NEW 
On Forp CARS TO SIWA OASIS. 
SUSPENDED ANIMATION—II. 

IME AND WHITING MANUFACTURE IN LINCOLNSHIRE 
FROM THE VAGUE TO THE CONCRETE IN SCIENCE, 
THE RESPIRATION OF INSECTS, 

REVIEWS OF Books, 

Books RECEIVED. 


K.C.S.1., D.S.0, 


LITERARY ACROSTIC: SECOND 





THEORY. By O. H. T. Rishbeth 
By Major W. T. Blake 
By Sir Arthur E. Shipley 
By R. C. Skyring Walters, 
By Prof. D. Fraser Harris 
By Dr. I, Leitch 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


SAUNA 


SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight 
forward information there is only one choice, and that is The 
Life and Race Series, published by the proprietors of the 6d. 
Monthly Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.”” The Books do not 
pander to weakness er prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused 
with the other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF 





ie 


UUM 






The Standard Volume on Birth MARRIAGE 
Control. 6s. 9d. post free. A Book of Guidance for Adults 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY 6s. 9d. post free. 
BEALE By Dr. G. COURTENAY. 

SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY BOYHOOD 
The only authentic edition. , resented te 
(Illustrated.) 9s. 6d. post free. — o _ er mong B 
y Dr. R. T. TRALL By CHARLES “THOMPSON 

MANHOOD GIRLHOOD 
The Facts of Life presented to The Facts of Life presented to 
Len. 3s. post free. Girls, 3s. post free. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON By MONA BAIRD 


HOW TO LOVE 


= MATRIMONY : The Art of Conteiip and 
= The Truth about Marriage. Marriage. 3s. post free. 
= B neon yoo By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
= So youre AND 
WOMANHOOD MAIDENHOOD 
The Facts of Life for Women. or Sex Knowledge for Young 3 
3s. post free. People. post free. E 


3s. = 
By MONA BAIRD By WALTER M. GALLICHAN = 

WE ALSO PUBLISH 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
A Course of Training in Health and Physical Culture 
editor of “ Health and Efficiency.” 4s. post free. 
Special offer: The complete library of 11 books for 428. 6d. 2 
Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 

Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


Ss 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, B.C. 4, 
SU POAT AUT HR LHL MACUL TUT CTR UTC TT TT 


RIGINAL ETCHINGS oy CHARLES KEE 


by the 








KEENE 


An illustrated price list will be sent on application. 
KE. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, Scotland, 
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LONDON AND WESTMINSTER : : In Literature and History. 
—I, By W. MARSTON ACRES. Cloth. 6s. net. 
dovic ‘A ; 
—_ Brings together in a concise form all the facts of most interest concerning the past and present 
buildings of London and Westminster. 
enson, 
Hersh, JERSEY: An Isle of Romance. By BLANCHE B. ELLIOTT. Illustrated with 
Etchings by H. V. Epce and with a Frontispiece by Epmunp Biampiep. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net, 
oan “This is far more than a guide book, though as a guide book it was as needed as it is indispensable; it is a 
~ history, social, topographical, military and archzological, of the Anglo-Norman island.”—The Queen. 
RY, ’ ead 
elder, BAEDEKER GUIDE BOOKS. New Editions. 
.$.0, LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
wlett, With 45 Maps and Plans. Eighteenth Edition, 1923. 10s. net. 
vom SWITZERLAND. 
rimes, With 80 Maps, 21 Plans, and 14 Panoramas. Twenty-sixth Edition, 1922. 15s. net. 
stone, A full list will be sent post free on request. 
THE HANDY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. _ Etited 
. by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, M.C., M.A., F.R.G.S. Tenth Edition, revised and brought 
up to date. Cloth. 12s, 6d. net. Also issued bound in morocco, 15s. net and 21s. net. 
| T 
DGE ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
An Elementary Handbook by A. FREEMAN SMITH, Architect. With 12 Plates. Cloth. 
5s. net. (Second Impression.) 
peace 
fronts acne ——— a =~ 
T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
hhbeth, 
Blake 
hipley, 
alters, 
Harris aa ae pees -_ - 
Leitch, 
DENCE, ee ann i iy 
a pT TNH LELOUCH CEL TH HH Hit Aili eH HN Hit if WA 
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LJ a = = 
j THE HOGARTH PRESS, RICHMOND. I ok Ueno aed 
ta Oe Ta ‘a X July 1923 Number | 
o- or) . 2 
= JUST PUBLISHED. = CONTENTS : 
ae =| The Bolshevist Inferno. By Captain E. C. Cox. 
' TALKS WITH =| What the Workers are Thinking. 
be 4 4 =S By Father J. B. McLaucutin, O.S.B. | == 
: Is British Empire Economic Unity Possible ? = 
te : TOI STOI 5/- : : By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Travers Ciarxe, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. |= 
6d. " " ; (Deputy Chairman of the Board of Directors, British 
“ « Selections from the Diaries of A. B. = q Empire Exhibition ; Quartermaster-General to the 
_ — * British Armies in France, 1917-19). 
GOLDENVEISER, the well-known musician 2 International Friendship and the World Alliance. 
cute 4 4 By The Right Hon. Lorp Parmoor, K.C.V.O. |= 
and intimate friend of Tolstoi. The Tregi-Uasnade al Umeeeh fhe-Uahen. = 
ee. By Stuart Hopeson (Editor of “ The Daily News”). |= 
. ‘* They Say—What Say They ?—Let them Say.”’ = 
By the MarcHioness oF ABERDEEN AND TAMAIR. |= 
i * LETTERS OF STEP HEN : Poets and Birds. By E. W. Henpy (Ermest Blake). 
: = History and Lord Orford. 
ON REYNOLDS 16/- % By Sir Francis Newsort, K.C. |= 
. Thoughts and Success. By G. 8S. Srreer. |: 
to a ° . A Fascinating Land: The Algarve. = 
ec. Edited by Harold Wright. Ke By Commander Lorp TeignmouTsH, R.N. |= 
wD “The extracts from his outspoken diary and frank letters now . The Blackstone Bi-Centenary. 3 
brought together complete the picture of a very remarkable : By V. St. Crark MACKENZIE. 
nd personality.”"—The Times. =:| Prayer Book Revision and the National Church. 
\N “T heartily rec ommend this admirably edited book to all lovers By the Right Rev. Bishop Knox, D.D. 
Genet Meecature.’ —Crci. Harmswortu in The Nation and The Menace of Regression. apy, BS B. SHERIDAN. 7 
“ Thes ers, admirably edited and admirabl duced, nays 5 enmpire. Dy . VU. WINSTEDT. = 
ng induce 7 a ‘the = = i ng ly IR vee " sdeaitted to % India’s New Policy—Protection. A 
ee. 5 g the friendship of a fine man.’”-—The Daily News. By Sir Montacu bE P. Wess, C.I.E. (late Member | Si 
AN 2 : of the Indian Fiscate Commission). | = 
. Central African Tribes: their Wars and Super- 
9 stitions. By Sir Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
he 5 |: The First Census in Palestine. = 
TOLSTOI S LOVE *, By J. B. Barron, M.C. (Superintendent of the |= 
» = TT 5 Palestine Census). |= 
- = LE ERS /- The Sham and the True. By Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. |= 
S : ; Immortality. By the Rev. Canon B. H. Srreeter. |= 
: With an essay on Tolstoi by Paul Biryukov. : Heine. By Dr. Rosert Bripces. |=. 
ie " These lett e remarkable.”"—The New Stat ’ =4 
—_ ‘Even without “the ‘magic ee of Tolstoi these letters would " E CONSTABLE : London Pombay Sydney. = 
SNE, compel excited interest.”—Sytvia Lynp in The Daily News. * 3s. net. = 
Pre vee ee eee | ANN NETRA 
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Vol. 1. No. 2 JULY 


The Adelphi 


A Monthly Magazine Edited by 
‘fohn Middleton Murry 





The demand for the first issue of The Adelphi 
so far exceeded expectations that four reprints 
were necessary. 


CONTENTS for JULY 


A Month After By JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
The Estuary By H. M. TOMLINSON 


More Recollections of Tolstoy. By MAXIM GORKI. Trans- 
lated by S. S. KOTELIANSKY,. 


The Pressgoat By MZ4796 
Education and Sex By D. H. LAWRENCE 
To L. H. B. A Poem By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Extracts from a Journal By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
A Drawing By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
The Contributors’ Club 
R.U.R. By JOHN GALSWORTRHY 
Modern Reviewing By H. G. WELLS 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Cressida By J. M. MURRY 
A Note on Michel Angelo By MARK GERTLER 
Irrelevant Paragraphs By J. W. N. SULLIVAN 
A Book to Remember By HAROLD LASKI 
Going Out and Going In By THE JOURNEYMAN 


ETC., ETC. 


NOW ON SALE 


OBTAINADLE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 








a, = 
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The 


LOEB CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY 


Edited by E. Capps, Ph.D., LI.D.; T. E. Page, Litt.D,) 
& W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 


Near'y one hundred and forty volumes of the Loeh 
Classical Library have now appeared. ‘Text anj 
translation face each other page by page. 


F'cap. 8v0. 400-600 pp. Cloth, 10s.; Leather, 12s. 6d. net each, 
Published this week :—~ 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 
CICERO: De Senectute, De Amicitia & De Divinatione. 


Translated by W. A. Falconer. In one volume, 
HIPPOCRATES. ‘Translated by W. H. S. Jones. 
(In 2 vols.) Vol. I. now ready, 
POLYBIUS. Translated by the late W. R. Paton. 
(In 6 vols.) Vol. III. now ready, 
STRABO, Geography. Translated by H. L. Jones 
(In 8 vols.) Vol. II. now ready, 


“The delightful, never to be enough appreciated Loet 
Classical Library.’ —Edmund Gosse. 


HEINEMANN 











THE ABBEY CLASSICS 


Small Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. Grey end-papers and wrappers. 
Ornamental head and tail pieces by Martin Travers. 
“No series, we think, has been better produced, and 
certainly none better selected.”—Spectator. 

NOW READY. 

1, MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN LIFE, by Sir James 

Melville of Hal-hill, 1535-1617, Intro. by W. Mackay 

Mackenzie. 

VATHEK, by William Beckford, Intro. by R. Brimley 

Johnson. 

3. THE EPISODES OF VATHEKR, by William Beck- 
ford. Intro. by Lewis Melville. 

4. A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, by Laurence Sterne. 
Intro. by Francie Bickley. 

5. THE JOURNAL OF A YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN 
AMERICA, by William Cobbett. Intro. by John 
Freeman. 

6. THE GOLDEN ASSE OF APULEIUS. (Adling- 
ton’s Translation, 1566.) 

7. CANDIDE, by Voltaire. Intro. by A. B. Walkley. 

8 THOUGHTS ON HUNTING, by Peter Beckford. 
Intro. by Charles Richardson. 

9. THE LETTERS OF RUNNYMEDE, by Benjamin 
Disraeli. Intro. by Francis Bickley. 

10. ZADIG, by Voltaire. Intro. by A. B. Walkley. 

11 &12. MARDI, by Herman Melville. (Two vols.) 

13. DAPHNIS & CHLOE. (Thornley’s Translation.) 
Intro. by George Saintsbury. 
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Chapman & Dodd, Ltd., 


66 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 








P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


The Problem of the Rupee: Its Origin and 


its Solution. 
By B. R. AMBEDKAR. With a Prefatory Note by 
Professor Epwin Cannan, M.A,., LL.D. Statistical 
Charts. 12s. 6d. In the Press. 
Contents: From a Double Standard to a Silver Standard—The 
Silver Standard and the Dislocation of its Parity—The Silver 
Standard and the Evils of its Instability—-Towards a Gold Standard 
—From a Gold Standard to a Gold Exchange Standard—Stability of 
the Exchange Standard—A Return to the Gold Standard. 
Cuarts: Discount Rates in India—Relative Values and Relative 
Production of Gold and Silver—Fall of the Rupee Sterling Ex- 
change—Fluctuations of the Rupee Sterling Exchange—Prices and 
Wages in India and England, 1873-93—Comparative Price Levels, 
1893-1922, 


The British Trade Boards System: An 
Enquiry into its Operation. 

By DOROTHY SELLS, M.A. 12s. 6d. Jn the Press. 
No. 70. in the series of the London School ot 
Economics. With 4 graphs. 

Part I. Interpretation of the Trade Boards System. 
Part Ul. Special Problems, 

Part III. Economic Effects, 

Part IV. Conclusions, 


A History of the Theories of Production 
and Distribution in English Political 


Economy from 1776-1848. 
3y EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 


Political Economy in the University of London. 
Demy 8vo. Third Edition. 12s. 6d. Postage 9d. 

Pall Mall Gazette: “‘ All students of economics will welcome a new 
edition of Dr. Cannan’s ‘ History of the Theories of Production and 
Distribution,’ which received such a cordial recognition of its merits 
on its first publication.” 

The Nation (New York): “ This work has won wide recognition, 
and it remains to-day the most important contribution ever made to 
our knowledge of the field which it covers.” . 

Glasgow Herald: “Dr. Cannan’s book is indispensable to all 
serious students of the development of economic theory. si: sie 

Oxford Magazine: “A master has produced a masterpiece.” 


ORCHARD HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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SANDS & Co. 


MARTINSWOOD. A novel that will appeal 
to all lovers of horse and hound. 
3y RICHARD BALL. Cr. 8vo. 


BEARDLESS COUNSELLORS. 


a boy’s point of view. 


By CICELY HALLACK. Cr. 8vo. 








Price 7/6 net. 





Life from 


Price 7/6 net. 





Convent 


WITHIN THE ENCLOSURE. 


life from the inside. 


By HESTER DELG. om 
. 8vo. Price 7/- net. 





THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER; or, CAN WE 
ABOLISH CAPITAL? 
By THOMAS CRAWFORD. 
Cr. 8vo. 


WHAT SHALL WE BECOME AFTER 


DEATH? 


By E. MOREUX, Director of the Observatory of 
Sourges. Cr. 8vo. Price 5/- net. 


“The author deals with recent scientific developments most 
ingeniously . . . he supports his thesis very convincingly. 
Excellently written throughout.”—Spectator. 


THE STORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 
By the Rev. G. STEBBING. 
and brought down to 1923. 


Price 1/- net. 








New edition, revised 
Demy 8vo. Price 8/6. 





London: 15 King St., Covent Garden, & Edinburgh. 




















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


Being three Rhodes Lectures delivered by Sir oS ‘AY 
ILBERT, and three by the Rt. Hon. LORD MESTON at 
University College, University of London, Session 1921-2 
“The general reader will find them excellent as well as “very 
informative reading.”—Newcastle Chronicle. Cloth. 5s. net. 


ELEMENTS IN THOUGHT AND EMOTION 
By GEORGE G. CAMPION. 

The theory of the nature of thought presented in this book is 
shown to be congruous with a biological view of the human mind 
and with the functioning of the neural elements in the cerebral 
cortex. The book as a whole is intended as a contribution to the 
Philosophy of the Spirit. Cloth. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE MIND IN ACTION 


A Study of Human Interests. 
By GEORGE H. GREEN 











Interest is of vital importance. This book treats the subject 
freshiy and arrestingly. It is packed with things that will fascinate 
and make for efficiency. Just Reavy. 3s. 6d, net. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MIND 


An Open Way of Mind ATroRe. 
By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, 


M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), &c., ex-Fellow King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
“This pleasant, racy book, with its common sense, humour, and 
imaginative grasp of things, is a refreshing contrast to the majority 
of books on mental training.”’—TZimes Literary Supplement. 


Fourth Impression. Cloth. 6s. net. 


DANTE, 1321-1921: Essays in Commemoration 





By the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, Professor Benepetro Croce, 

Professor W. P. Ker, Dr. Pacet Toynsce, Mr. Laurence Bunyon, 
Professor Epmunp G. Garpner, and others 

. “This handsome volume, edited by a committee of Dante scholars, 

1s worthily produced and is adorned by reproductions of drawings 

and a fine portrait of Dante attributed to Amico de Sandro.”— 

The Times. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 





CRYSTALLISATION OF METALS 
By COLONEL N. T. BELAIEW, C.B. 

Being a Course of Advanced Lectures in Metallurgy delivered at 
the Royal School of Mines Imperial College—under the auspices of 
the University of London, in February and March, 1922. 

Vith 37 illustrations in text and 21 plates. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


London: University of London Press, Ltd., 
17 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 4. 





























JOHN LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG’S New Library Novels are 

meeting with remarkable success. Published within the 

last two months, several have reached a 2nd Edition, two 

are in a 3rd Edition, and one, “ Captains of Souls,” is in a 
4th Edition, with a 5th Edition at press. 


MARY OF MANY LOVES 


By AMY J. BAKER. “ Manchester City News” says: “Amy J. 
Baker has the pen of an artist, thanks to which she has ae “ble 
to treat her subject with delicacy.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


CAPTAINS OF SOULS 


By EDGAR WALLACE, “ Truth” says: “I have no hesitation in 
classifying ‘Captains of Souls’ among the few works of recent 
fiction that really count.” 4th Edition. 7s. net. 


THE SCHOOL OF VIRTUE 


By VIOLET TWEEDALE. “ Eastern Morning News” says: “ The 
name of Violet Tweedale on a book is always guarantee for the 
excellence of what it contains. In ‘ The School of Virtue’ the 
author is at her best.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


EVELYN 


By ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW. “East Anglian Times” says: 
“ All who are familiar with the novels of these capable writers 
will welcome this last product of their genius.” 3rd Edn. 7s. net. 


DRAPED IDOLS 


By LILIAN ARNOLD. “John o’ London’s Weekly” says: 
“ Julia Prendergast is a brilliantly evolved character; and Julia’s 
undraping has the Thackerayan touch of the undoing of Becky 
Sharp. The novel is an extraordinarily clever comedy of intrigue. 
A novel not to miss.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE RED MOON 


By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. “ Manchester City News” says: 
“This is the sort of novel which, once begun, is finished at a 
single sitting, the reader feeling that he cannot even go to bed 
until he has learnt the secret.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


BEATING THE FAVOURITE 


By NAT GOULD. “Spectator” says: “ The library of a student 
of human nature is incomplete without one example of Mr. Nat 
Gould’s novels.” 2nd Edition. Ts. net. 


THE SINS YE DO 


























By EMMELINE MORRISON. “Daily Graphic” says: ‘“ The 
author tells an intriguing story, and tells it well. Her heroine, 
Nadine, is a living creature, wayward yet winsome. Delicately 


the author handles the subject of the relations between mother 
and daughter and lover.” 3rd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE WILD FLAME 


By WINIFRED DUKE. “ Dundee Courier” says: “‘ The theme is 
one of extreme delicacy, handled sympathetically and with con- 
summate skill. Winifred Duke is a polished stylist and her novel 
is a notable one.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


IF RICHES INCREASE 


By VICTOR L. WHITCHURCH. “Daily Mail”: “ A wholesome 
air of the countryside blows through ‘If Riches Increase.’ John 
Harris, the dour farmer, is drawn with much power and feeling; 
he positively ‘lives.’ A romance rich in characterisation and 
humour.” Just out. 


THE WAY OF THINGS 


By MAUD I. NISBET. She was, and knew herself to be, the 
centre of interest, the dominating figure of her surroundings, the 
sun and pivot of two men’s lives. Sufficient this to light the 
lamps behind a woman’s eyes. Just out. 7s. net. 


WHEN WOMAN RULES! 


By a well-known Member of Parliament. This novel pictures 
England under a Women’s Government for the first time. 
book that will set all England talking. Just out. 7s. net. 


MURIEL WIN S THROUGH 


By GUY THORNE. “Scotsman”: “ Incident follows incident 
with breathless rapidity, and just how Muriel ‘ wins through,’ 
and to | to what purpose, is ingeniously contrived.” Just out. 7s. net. 


THE CHINESE BUNGALOW 


By MARION OSMOND. “ Scotsman ”: “ The situation it presents, 
with charming subtlety and keenness of psychological observa- 
tion, is that of an Englishwoman actually married to a Chinaman, 
who intends, if he can, to marry her Mister also. Just out. 7s. net. 


THE JUDAS WAY 


By CHARLES WHITTON. This novel embodies an idea not 
hitherto met with in fiction. The publishers consider that in Mr. 
Charles Whitton they have discovered a new writer capable of 








7s. net. 
































producing tales on exceptionally original lines—a _ rarity 

nowadays. Just out. 7s. net. 

£500 FOR A FIRST NOVEL 
MESSRS. JOHN LONG are inaugurating their 


Second £500 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full Particulars from the Publishers. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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SZ) WARD, LOCK « CO.’S HOLIDAY LIST 











IDEAL HOLIDAY COMPANIONS 





WARD, LOCK & COS 


GUIDES 








Bound in Red Cloth, Round 
Corners, Size to fit Pocket. 





With many Maps and Pians 
and Numerous Illustrations. 








These little Red Handbooks, 
cheapest of the kind, are familiar in every part “of the British Isles. 
of tourists at home and abroad a “ Ward Lock ’ 


is as 
as a travelling bag. 


which have long been recognized as the best and 


To thousands 
indispensable a companion 





ENGLAND & WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH, Borth, de 


BANGOR and N. W 
BARMOUTH, Dolgeliey, &c. 
BARNSTAPLE _ N.W. Devon 
BATH, We 
BETTWS- Y. SOED, Snowdon, &e. 
BEXHILL and District 
BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, &c. 
BOGNOR, Selsey, &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH & New Forest 
BRECON and 8. Wales 
BRIDLINGTON and District 
BRIDPORT, West Bay, &c. 
BRIGHTON and HOVE 
AD ‘he 
SROADS AIRS and N.E. Kent 
BUDE and N. Cornwall 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, &c. 
BUXTOM and the Peak 
CANTERBURY and N.E. Kent 
CARDIFF and 8S. Wales 


CARNARVON and N. Wales 
CHANNEL ISL Anse 
CHICHESTER and S.W. Sussex 


CLEVEDON, Portishead, «e. 
COLWYN BAY and N. =| ales 
CONWAY, Deganwy & N. Wales 
cri ICCIETH and Cardigan Bay 
CROMER and District 
DARTMOOR 
DARTMOUTH and S. Devon 
op hg and 8.E. Devon 
ocak. Walmer, &c. 

St. Margaret’ s Bay, &c. 
EASTEOU URNE, Seaford, &c. 
EXETER and $.E. Devon 
EXMOUTH and District 
FALMOUTH and 8S. Cornwall 
cane been and Dovercourt 

ILEY, Flamborough & District 





FOLKESTONE, Sandgate, &c. 


FOWEY and S. Cornwall 
HARROGATE and District 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. 
HEREFORD and the Wye Valley 
HERNE BAY, Whitstable, &c. 
HYTHE and District 
ILFRACOMBE and N. Devon 
ISLE OF MAN 

ISLE OF WIGHT 

LAKE DISTRICT, The 
LEAMINGTON and District 
LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, &c. 
LIVERPOOL, Birkenhead, &c. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS and 
ann sntral Wales 
NDUDNO and N. Wales 


tLANGo LLEN, Corwen, Bala, &c. 
LONDON and "Environs 
LOOE and 8. Cornwall 
LOWESTOFT and District 
LYME REGIS and District 
LYNTON and Lynmouth 
MALVERN and District 
MARGATE, Westgate, &c. 
MATLOCK and District 
MINEHEAD, Exmoor, &c. 
NEWQUAY and N. Cornwall 
NOTTINGHAM and District 
OXFORD and District 
PAIGNTON and 8. Devon 
PENMAENMAWR, Lianfair- 
fechan, &c. 

PENZANCE and W. Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH and 8.W. Devon 
PWLLHELI and Cardigan Bay 

RAMSGATE and N.E. Kent 
RHYL and N. Wales 

RIPON, Harrogate and District 
ST. IVES and W. Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and District 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
SEATON, Lyme Kexgis, &c. 
SHERINGHAM, Runton, &c. 
SHERWOOD FOREST, Notts, 





&e. 


SIDMOUTH and S.E. Devon 
SOUTHWOLD and Districs 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
SWANAGE, Corfe, Ac. 
TEIGRMOUTH and 8.E. 
TENBY -< ‘or Waies 
Lh rare 
VAY A District 
Tow NM, Aberdovey, &c. 
WALES, NORTH ( North Section) 
WALES, NORTH (South Section) 
WALES, SOUTH 
WARWICK, Kenilworth, &c. 
WESTON-S8JPER-MARE and 
District 
WEYMOUTH and District 
WHITBY, Robin Hood's Bay, &c. 
WORCESTER ane District 
WORTHING and S8.W. Sussex 
WYE VALLEY 
YARMOUTH and the Broads 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. 

es and District 
LASGOW and the Clyde 

HIGHL ANDS, The 

— and Northern High- 


OBAN rend the West Highlands 


IRELAND 


ANTRIM (COUNTY), Portrush, 
Giant’s Causeway, &c. 

BELFAST, Mourne Mountains, &c, 

CORK, Glengariff, Bantry bay, 


&e. 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS 
DUBLIN, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 


Devon 


KILLARNEY and $.W. Ireland 
LONDONDERRY and County 
Donegal 











TOURIST HANDBOOKS 


Size to fit pocket. Superior cloth aeee, mottied edges and bookmarker. 


BADDELEY’S 
“ THOROUGH”? GUIDES 


With many Maps and Plans on the scale of 
hd 


CONTINENTAL 

BELGIUM AND THE BATTLE- 
FIELDS .. 806 tet 

HOLLAND . oo ae. oe 

NORWAY “are 


PARIS and Environs ° 
ROME and Environs es ee 
SWITZERLAND .. ee oe 


ENGLISH 


LONDOR and Environs, with 
a Index to Streets . 
NORTH WALES (Nort! 
Southern Sections com 


Fully illustrated. 


Fully illustrated. 







Maps and Street Plans. 


5s. Od. net 
3s. 6d. net 
3s. 6d. net 
5s. Od. net 
5s. Od. net 
6s. Od. net 


mile to the 
colours 


Od. net 
Od. net 


Ninth 





With many additiona| 


inch. Contours printed in siJ 


6s. net 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT (Fourteenth 
Edition—Revised). 

NORTH WALES—Part I. 

NORTH WALES—Part ll. 

SOUTH = AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 

idition. 

SOUTH HANTS AND SOUTH DORSET. 


Tenth Edition. 
Tenth Edition. 





BRILLIANT 
NEW FICTION 


7S. At all Booksellers 7s. 


net. and Libraries. net. 


MARJORIE BOWEN’S 


much-talked-of new story 


STINGING NETTLES 


A book which will arouse discussion. It js 
a realistic novel of modern life, dealing 
with the adventures of a woman among 
typical conditions of “ feminine freedom.” 
The theme works out to show the dangers 
and difficulties before the emancipated 
woman to-day. It is in no way propa- 
ganda work ; it has a clean healthy story 
running throughout, concerning a normal 
and very feminine woman, and jt ends in 
the greatest and oldest note of humanity 
in the world—that of the mother and her 
children. 


PAT THE ADVENTURER 
KATHARINE TYNAN 
A most charming story of love and ad- 
venture, written with the flavour of a 
beautiful style. 


THE BRONZE FACE 











WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
“One of Mr. Le Queux’s most intriguing 
romances.’’— Belfast Northern Whig. 





THE FLAME OF LOVE 
EFFIE A. ROWLANDS. 


“ Skilful and readable.’’ 


NO EXTRADITION 
A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON. 
“Mr. Safroni-Middleton can describe the 
tropics as few living authors can. A story 


which is full of passion and excitement.” 
Tatler. 


Scotsman, 








THE KEYSTONE mAs 
Harold Bindloss 


CLANCY OF THE MOUNTED 
POLICE Ottwell Binns 


PRINCE PUNNIE 
A. W. Marchmont 


THE CLIFF-PATH MYSTERY 
Headon Hi 


THE AMBITIOUS Lape 


J. S. Fletcher 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


Carlton Dawe 




















THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
Fred. M. White 








< 


Lonnox-WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd.—sauissuay so. 
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Lendon: 


Priated by W. Spgaiaut & Sons, Lrv., 


034 99 Fetter Lane. E.C. 4; —- 
No. 13 York Street, Covent Gardena, London, 


ublished by THOMAS SAUVOERS for the “ SP&CrATOR ” (Limited), at theit Udies, 
.C, 2, Saturday, June 30th, 1923, 
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